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THE LITERATURE OF MODERN AUSTRALIA: SOME NOTES 
AND A FEW COMMENTS. 
By Joun H. C. SLEEMAN 
(Editor-in-Chief of the Beckett’s Newspapers, Ltd., and Sunday Times Newspapers, Ltd., Sydney). 


WENTY years of journalism in three states of 
the Australian Commonwealth have brought 
me into personal contact with many of the best Aus- 
tralian writers of this century, but it was the closing 
years of last century—the “ golden nineties ’’—which 
steeped me in the glorious spirit of 
my country. ‘‘ There is something 
elusive and mysterious in this land,” 
said the great sculptor, Sir Bertram 
MacKennal, ‘‘Some soul that I 
cannot find, some spirit I have 
never seen, something I can only 
feel.” It is this spirit, this heart 
of the land, mystic, adventurous, 
for which we seek in Australian 
literature. 

The spacious days of the nineties 
will never be repeated, and I know 
no recipe for learning the lessons of 
comradeship equal to that of tramp- 
ing, as so many of us did then, 
from Coolgardie to the Murchison. 
Winnowing days they were, which 
stripped from men the husks of the - 
circumstances of birth and riches 
and education, revealing the true- 
grained character within—days for 
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which I must 
always be 
grateful be- 
cause then 
there was born 
in me a living 
faith in the 
essential uni- 
versal brother- 
hood of man, 
a sensitiveness 
to the heart- 
beat of demo- 
cracy which 
no later ex- 
perience of the 
ways of men 
in cities and 
commerce can 
kill. When 
Australian 
“a Mr. Arthur H. Adams. ] i terature 


Mr. C. J. Dennis. 


comes into her own the voicing of this spirit of 
democracy will, I believe, be her special contribution 
to the literature of humanity. 

Not, of course, that the message of the greatest 
literature varies widely in any age or clime. Literature’s 
highest service to the race will 
remain what it has always been— 
to reveal to man the heart of his 
brother man so that the bonds of 
universal sympathy and pity may 
be deepened and strengthened till 
at length we come to a living 
understanding of the greatest dictum 
in all literature—‘“‘ that ye love one 
another.” But each zone of the 
earth begets men who have their own 
peculiar contribution to make to this 
great world-service, and Australia’s 
will, I believe, be this message of the 
inalienable hrman birthright of man 
to comradeship with his brother man. 

Our national genius has not yet 
arrived. We have bodied forth 
mighty men of action, but no man 
who, sifting circumstances through 
the alembic of mighty thought, has 
seized the spirit-message of the land. 
This is in- 
evitable in a 
country still 
young and 
peopled by 
men who, 
pioneering 
agricultural or 
commercial 
enterprises, are 
essentially 
objective in 
their outlook. 
Yet we wait 
for an Austra- 
lian to breathe 
Australia’s 
spirit into 
the body of 
the world’s 
greatest 
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If we have as yet no outstanding genius, we can 
still claim a vast body of literature which reaches a 
very high level and of which we may be justly proud. 
The past gave us Kendall, Gordon, Lawson, Brunton 
Stephens, Daley, Rolf Bolderwood, A. B. 
Paterson, and many another ‘ whose 
songs and dreams are dead,” but their 
work has passed into history, and it is with 
the work of more recent years I would 
deal in this brief review. Space permits 
but the briefest references even to work 
of striking merit and compels me to 
omit many names of promise, but even 
these brief references may serve to make 
more widely known the literature being 
produced in Australia to-day—usually 
under very great difficulties. The chief 
of these is the unfair competition of 
cheap imported literature, 

Australia sorely needs a _ national 
literary magazine, but all attempts 
to establish one have, so far, been 
financial failures—and are likely to remain failures 
while, for example, the Saturday Evening Post con- 
tinues to sell here at sixpence. Editors of Australian 
weeklies—and especially of the Sydney Bulletin—strive 
consistently to encourage short-story writers, and when 
I call to mind the excellent short stories that have 
appeared in newspapers here I am amazed that no 
publisher has until this year undertaken an anthology 
of recent Australian prose. 

Of Poetry anthologies we have several, the standard 
one being Murdoch’s Oxford Book, and Mr. Henry 
Serle in addition to a discriminating ‘‘ Anthology of 
Australasian Verse” has compiled an excellent Biblio- 
graphy of Australasian Poetry and Verse and promises 
us a History of Australasian Poetry. A parallel history 
of Australasian Prose would be in- 
valuable. Much penetrating critical 
work has been done by Professors 
Tucker, Murdoch (whose biography 
of Alfred Deakin is, by the way, 
the best biography so far done in 
Australia), Sir A. Strong, A. G. 
Stephens, McKee Wright, Mrs. Nettie 
Palmer, Hilary Lofting, and others, 
but so far nothing in the nature of 
a history of our prose has been 
produced. 

Apart from the want of a national 
magazine and a literary historian, 
the Australian author has to face 
the difficulty of finding a publisher. 
Australian publishers take so many 
risks in launching an Australian book 
on the stream flooded with imported 
fiction that most Australian wares 
seek an English market. 

While admitting it is the 
intrinsic merit of a book which 
decides its ultimate fate and that genius, like murder, 
will out, there can be little doubt that owing to 
this state of affairs much potentially interesting work 
remains unwritten, and English readers are the poorer 
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for it in that, for the mass of them, Australia remains an 
unknown antipodes. Some of the newest ideas even of 
our “ hand-picked ” immigrants concerning the country 
they are adopting are tragically false, and for this 
fiction coloured by non-Australians is 
chiefly responsible. 

Yet in spite of all discouragements 
much is being done. Apart from the 
short stories and essays in criticism 
already referred to and from the work 
of Australians like Sir Gilbert Murray, 
whose work we can scarcely claim, valu- 
able contributions to history have been 
made by C. E. W. Bean, Sir John 
Monash, Mr. Ernest Scott; to natural 
history by Mr. Harry Burrell and Mr. A. 
Chisholm, and to poetry and general 
literature by many writers. 

Taking some of the more prominent of 
these (in rough alphabetical order for 


= he ca convenience) a list would include Arthur 
: Adams, journalist, poet, author, play- 
wright. His volumes of verse, his novels, ‘ Galahad 


Jones” and “‘ Grocer Greatheart,”” keep a strong hold 
on Australian readers, and one of his plays, “ Mrs. 
Pretty and the Premier,’’ achieved the honour of being 
presented on the London stage. 

J. H. M. Abbott specialises in stories of our earlier 
days, and has an extraordinary knowledge of these 
periods of our history. Bartlett Adamson, also a 
journalist, writes stirring adventure books, short stories 
and good verse. One of his sonnets, ‘‘ Such Men There 
Be,” will pass into history as the classic sonnet of the 
of Anzac.” Another, ‘“‘ Adventure,’ deserves to 
be better known : 


‘‘ The world is chartered out from Pole to Pole, 
Measured and docketed and filed away ; 
And old Adventure, portly grown 
and gray, 
Sits in his office. But his fiery soul 
Yearns for the magic seas that used 
to roll, 
The dragon-terrors that were once 
to slay, 
The perilous journeys past the rim 
of day 
In joyous quest of some forbidden 
goal. 


‘Yet there remains to him one land 
untrod, 
One venture beckoning still, one 
keen surmise, 
To fan the wander-lust and fire his 
eyes, 
To spur his pulses and to rouse his 
breath, 
One vision still to stir his rover 
blood, 
The panorama from the peaks of 
Death.”’ 


A. B. Paterson. 


L. H. Allen, Professor of English 
at Duntroon Royal Military College, 
has published some delightful child songs in “ Billy 
Bubbles.”” English readers of the Poetry Review will 
probably recall his witty fantasy, ‘The Queen of 
the Punt,” which appeared at the end of 1926. 
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“Phedra” and “ Araby” are two volumes of his 
collected verse. 

E. J. Brady is among the best known of our poet- 
authors, and his “ King’s Caravan’’ presents an 
essentially truthful picture of life in 
certain parts of Eastern Australia. 
Professors Christopher Brennan and . 
J. le Gay Brereton of Sydney Uni- 
versity are doing notable work in 
poetry. Randolph Bedford’s vigor- 
ous short stories have won a wide 
circle of readers outside Australia. 
One of his novels, ““ True Eyes and 
the Whirlwind,” gives a graphic 
description of certain phases of life 
in the early days. Bedford has 
strength and humour, a keen zest 
for adventure and real genius for © 
descriptive prose. The beauty and 
delicacy of some of his writing 
entitles him to a high place among 
our authors. 

Chester Cobb’s novels, ‘ Mr. 
Moffat and Days of Disillusion,” 
are rich in promise for the future. 
Mr. Cobb’s introspective note is very 
rare in Australian literature. Zora Cross has won high 
distinction as a poet ; she has depth and genuine passion 
and a rare mastery of the sonnet form. Her novel, 
“ Daughters of the Seven Mile,” is to my mind the best 
thing she has achieved in prose, though her literary 
criticisms are soundly and brightly written. Miss Cross 
has a deep love and a peculiar understanding of children, 
and her handling of the character of little Ellie is a 
specially fine piece of work. 

Dale Collins’s first novel, ‘‘ Ordeal,’’ brought immediate 
and deserved success. Its successors are not of the 
same calibre, and Mr. Collins has 
apparently succumbed to the 
temptations of success—let us hope, 
temporarily only, for he has marked 
literary gifts. Roy Bridges, an ex- 
Sydney journalist now in London, 
has written several good novels 
such as “ The Barb of an Arrow,” 
giving accurate pictures of the old 
convict days and recently has added 
to the list of good war stories. Mrs. 
ZEneas Gunn's “ We of the Never- 
Never” and “The Little Black 
Princess ’’ are both excellent books. 
-The latter has a quality which places 
it among books which will endure. 

C. J. Dennis’s “‘ Songs of a Senti- 
mental Bloke” created what is 
probably a world record for a book 
of verses—67,000 copies being sold 
in the first twelve months. His 
“‘ Australaise”’ is a rollicking apotheo- 
sisation of Australia’s most common 
swear-word. Leon Gellert’s “Songs of a Campaign” 
contain some really notable poetry, and are the best 
poems of their kind done since the war. ‘“‘ Gunner 379” 
—Henry W. Pryce—has also written some good war 
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poetry, into which he has compressed thought vital 
with emotion, palpitating with suspense—the pean of 
triumph or of hope ever ringing loud above disaster. 

To prophesy immortality for a contemporary is, in 
most instances, a hazardous business, 
but in the case of{Mary Gilmore I 
feel there is little risk. For she 
strikes the authentic note of eternal 
things—the eternal feminine in its 
deepest significance, being a woman 
wise and pitiful and tender who 
reaches out beyond the individual 
and touches the roots of all life. 
Through her speaks Woman— 
woman, creator and conserver of 
life, accepting the limitations of her 
sex because she understands the 
paradox that only within these 
limitations man go forward 
to the conquest of his unlimited 
kingdoms. Mother of man who 
places his shackles on her, she 
is yet mother of life itself and 
expresses this sense of mother- 
hood very beautifully in ‘‘ The 
Woman : 

I am not very patient, 

Yet patient I must be 
With him beside my pillow 
And the babe upon my knee. 
“Tam not very patient ; 
I would have wings to fly ; 
Yet am I tied to cradles 
Until the day I die. 


“One is a rocking cradle 
(Sleep, babe, nor heed alarms !) 
But for the other baby, 
The%cradle of my arms. 


“ Strange that I was given 
The wings that soar to heaven, 
Yet must I sit and keep 
Children in their sleep.”’ 


Mary Gilmore’s poetry is essenti- 
ally of the realities. Her personal 
experience of life has been rich and 
varied, yet, keeping her always in 
touch with reality, has fostered in 

‘ her that intense sincerity, that 
passionate love for her fellows, which 
is the dominant note of her poetry. 
Born in New South Wales, near 
Wagga, (Mary Cameron) she came 
under the influence in her early 
womanhood of William Lane, 
founder of the socialistic colony of 
New Australia in South America. 
She joined Lane’s batch of colonists 
and in Colonia met and married W. A. 
Gilmore. Ill health forced her to 
leave the colony and she and her 

husband and their little son returned to Australia after 
wandering through Paraguay, Uruguay, Patagonia and 

London. So far as Mary Gilmore was concerned, the 

experience in the colony only served to strengthen her 
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socialistic ideals. Always she has a strong sense of 
the interdependence of human beings : 
““T had forgotten how much I owed 
To one and two and three ; 
I thought I travelled a lonely road— 
But the whole world walked with me.” 


On her return home she became editor of the woman’s 
section of the Australian Worker, and has held that 
position for twenty years. During all those years her 
articles on political, social, 
economic, and domestic subjects 
have maintained a high standard, 
but, above and beyond that she 
has become a friend to thousands 
whom she has never met, but to 
whom, through the columns of the 
paper, she has tendered sympathetic 
advice on the human _ problems 
submitted to her. In spite of these 
constant calls on her time, she has 
published three volumes of poems : 
““ The Passionate Heart,” ‘ Married 
and other verses,” and “‘ The Tilted 
Cart,” and a collection of prose 
essays which rank her with the best 
essayists of ovr time. 

Whilst Mary Gilmore’s work con- 
tains a message that “ wings its 
way to the universal heart,” Hugh 
McCrae’s claim to immortality 
must rest on a different basis. 
McCrae is, to my mind, Australia’s 
greatest living poet, but I feel 
that he has not yet fulfilled himself. Always he 
sings, for the simple reason that he must. When the 
howl of the want-wolf startles McCrae’s ears, he turns 
his hand to producing notable black-and-white work, or 
writes whimsical short stories, sound criticism, clever 
satire (at the moment he is editing The New Triad), but 
he doesn’t write poetry. He only writes poetry when 
its spirit moves him. Born and bred in Australia, he 
is, in literary descent, an early Greek, and is on terms of 
natural friendship with fauns, dryads, satyrs, centaurs 
and nymphs. He verily sees ‘“ Pan on a leopard, re- 
clining, and birds on his shoulder.” The clearness of 
his imagery shows how exact is his visualisation of 
these thronging creatures of his imagination. 

It has been said by McCrae himself, I believe, that he 
found his inspiration in the bacchanals of Norman 
Lindsay, but this, one feels, is a natural overstatement 
of his debt of gratitude to the great artist whose genius 
interchimes with McCrae’s with a curious reciprocity. 
The affinity between the two is evidenced in all McCrae’s 
books—‘“ Satyrs, and Sunlight,” “ Idyllia’’ “‘ Colom- 
bine,”’ where the poet’s thought has been pictured by 
the artist. ‘‘ Perhaps no man,” says McCrae, ™ has 
ever before, through the translation of pictures, found 
his work so happily revealed to himself.” 

The first volume of his collected verse—‘‘ Satyrs and 
Sunlight,” was published in 1909. It contained among 
other notable things that curious “ Lament,” which 
voices so poignantly a strange, wild regret that begins : 


‘* My unicorn . . . my unicorn is dead, 
He with the swift, long flanks and kingly head, 


Miss Zora Cross. 
By courtesy of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 


The great, tall, spinny horn—the yellow-eyed, 
Fierce-bearded husband of the forest side.” 


And ends: 


““ Oh never more I'll hear him call to me, 
Or spy his peak come travelling o’er the sea, 
Swift as a kestrel in his tented wings 
Between the conches of the Triton kings. 
My unicorn . . . my unicorn is dead.” 


“ Satyrs and Sunlight ” is full of vivid pictures, and 
if space allowed I could quote 
memorable passages from ‘ Meta- 
morphosis,”’ “‘ Muse-Haunted,”’ and 
other of the poems. “ Idyllia,” 
McCrae’s next volume, fell short of 
the quality of this, but there are 
poems in “‘ Colombine,”” which more 
than make amends for the short- 
comings of “ Idyllia.” The open- 
ing poem itself is all grace and 
delicecy—a thistledown of song— 
beginning : 
“ Exit the ribald clown. 
Enter like bubbling wine, 


Lighter than thistledown, 
Sweet little Colombine.”’ 


And ending on this lovely note : 


“ Faint through the fluttering 
Fall of a flute divine, 
Softly the ’cellos sing : 
“Colombine, Colombine,’ 
Softly the ’cellos sing— 
‘Colombine .. . 
‘“Colombine ... 


While there is a quality of greatness in much of his 
work, I repeat, Hugh McCrae has not yet fulfilled him- 
self. He has loved the gods and been beloved by them. 
He has loved women and sung of the pleasures of the 
senses, but one feels he should emerge from the ancient 
twilit world and little modern imitations of it into the 
larger world about us. His world is a place apart, and 
we need his touch to transmute the world in which we 
all live. Meanwhile, as he sings himself : 


“* How slow, how slow, the laurels grow 
How fast the cypress trees !”’ 


The grace and humour of Dorothea MacKellar, and 
the lovely lyrics of Shaw Neilson, who has lately issued 
a new volume, the bush epics in John O’Brien’s “‘ Round 
the Boree Log,” and the passionate love of humanity of 
Marie E. J. Pitt’s poems are all things for which we may 
be grateful. A new edition of the prose and verse of the 
late Dowell O'Reilly has just been issued. Some of 
O’Reilly’s poetry and short stories, such as “‘ His Photo 
on the Wall,” reach an emotional perfection of pathos 
and humour seldom achieved anywhere at any time. 
Tom Skeyhill’s “‘ Soldier Songs from Anzac,” written in 
the firing line, rapidly ran into five editions. Skeyhill, 
who was blinded in the war, made his mark here as a 
vivid lecturer, and his journalistic work is widely read. 

Katharine Prichard is, to my mind, Australia’s 
greatest living novelist. The wider marts of London 
have captured Dale Collins and Chester Cobb and most 
of our other rising young authors, so we are doubly 
grateful that marriage to an Anzac (son of pioneers and 
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a V.C. at that !) has rooted Katharine Prichard (Thros- 
sell) fast in her native soil. Since publishing ‘‘ Working 
Bullocks,” it does not seem to me extravagant to fore- 
cast that she will do for whatever part of Australia her 
pen pictures what Hardy did for Wessex. 

For some years, Katharine Prichard was a journalist 
in Melbourne, but, shortly before the war, she, greatly 
daring, ventured to London to earn her living as a free- 
lance writer. While struggling for a foothold there, 
she commenced “ Pioneers,” the book which in 1915 
was awarded the Hodder & Stoughton {1,000 prize. 
“Pioneers ”’ gives a faithful picture of life in the big 
timber country in Victoria some four generations back, 
when convicts were still being shipped to this country. 
The story is intrinsically interesting. The machinery of 
the plot creaks a little at times towards the end, but the 
book showed 

enormous 
powers of obser- 
vation, keen 
human sym- 
pathy, and 
unusual gifts 
for character 
delineation. 
Her next 
book, ‘‘ Windle- 
straws (1916), 
is a gay and 
clever improba- 
bility, written 
lightly and 
wittily. It tells 
the story of a 
pair of would- 
be suicides 


who meet on 
Mrs. Mary Gilmore. the 


Thames 
By courtesy of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. Embankment 
and, joining 


forces, face a life of adventure together. This was a book 
well calculated to fleet an idle hour away, but marked no 
advance in the author’s art. That came in 1921 with 
“ Black Opal,” a novel dealing with life in the opal 
fields of New South Wales. Katharine Prichard lived 
at White Cliffs and Lightning Ridge for months and 
absorbed the atmosphere of the opal fields, and, here 
again, her picture is faithfully and cleverly drawn. 
Outstanding among the Ridge characters was Michael— 
the “ next-of-kin ” to all lonely and helpless creatures 
on the Ridge. ‘‘ Every man, woman and child on the 
Ridge knew Michael. His lean figure in shabby blue 
dungarees, faded-shirt, and weathered felt hat, with no 
more than a few threads of its band left, was as familiar 
as any tree, shed or dump on the fields. He walked 
with a slight stoop, a pipe in his mouth always, his head 
bent as though he were thinking hard; but there was 
no hard thought in his eyes, only meditativeness, and 
a faint smile if he were stopped and spoken to unex- 
pectedly.” 

The love of Michael for motherless Sophie is as tender 
as was that of Silas Marner for little Effie, and the 
poignant story of Sophie is told with cleverness and 
sympathy. All the characters—men, women and 


children —- are 
vital and in- 
teresting, and 
the climax— 
Michael’s _ trial 
by his mates— 
is particularly 
well handled. 
In the interval 
between “ Black 
Opal’’ and 
‘““Working 
Bullocks,’’ 
Katharine 
Prichard pub- 
lished a_ prize 
story in “ Art 
in Australia,” 
and at least 
one admirable 
story in 
the Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Household cares and a small son were added to her 
lot, as Mrs. Hugo Throssell, and ‘‘ Working Bullocks ” 
came, more or less, as a surprise. Though the book was 
well reviewed it does not seem to have achieved the 
fame it deserves. It represents the high-water mark of 
Australian literary achievement in the novel so far, and 
marks a very great advance in Katharine Prichard’s 
mastery of her art. 

She has set the scene of this novel in the great jarrah 
forests of South-West and West Australia. Against 
this background of the giant trees, she limns the lives 
of the people—they, also, ‘‘ Working Bullocks.” There 
is that in ‘“‘ Working Bullocks’ which makes us look 
forward confidently to the future work of Katharine 
Prichardfand anticipate that for her, too, there will be 
any enduring niche in the temple of Australia’s literary 
fame. 

Of the Western Australian school, ‘‘ Dryblower ’’ has 
produced a mass 
of writing with 
occasional 
gems, his 
“Christmas 
Camp’’ and 
**My Sen” 
striking a very 
high note. 
“Crosscut’”’ and 
“ Poverty Pot,” 
and ‘‘Blue- 
bush’s”” Sin- 
gers on the 
Outer Edge” 
deserve a place 
in any record ; 
whilst in satiric 
verse Andree 


Mr. Hugh McCrae. 
By courtesy of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 


Hayward has 

al in Katharine Prichard 
the Southern (Mrs. Hugo Throsse!!). 
Hemisphere. By courtesy of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
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Vance Palmer’s work has been 
published in many of the world’s 
leading periodicals. He is one of 
the ablest short-story writers in 
Australia. Roderic Quinn is prob- 
ably Australia’s most popular 
living poet. Steele Rudd, creator 
of the ‘Selection’? Rudds, has 
just published “ The Romance of 
Runnibede,”’ a book lifted from life 
in a Queensland cattle station. 
Steele Rudd’s tales get into the 
bone and marrow of Australia’s 
pioneers, and present reality 
accentuated by a simple yet 
effective art. 

The long but totally inadequate 
list closes with the name of the 
late David McKee Wright, who in 
point of literary ability was one of 
the greatest living Australians. His 
books of poems and his literary 
criticisms, chiefly in The Red Page, 


Mr. David McKee Wright. 
By courtesy of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 


have exercised a wide influence 
on the cultured people of the 
country. 

Mention must be made of the 
Bulletin Book Competition, which 
closed in June. The rewards 
offered by this paper for the best 
novel by an Australian are very 
liberal and attractive. It will be 
intensely interesting to read the 
winning entries. Perhaps they will 
include the work of the genius for 
whom we hope—but geniuses have 
a way of choosing their own time. 
Ours will eventually come—and he 
will be the answer to our poet’s 
question : 

What can we give_in return 
For her beauty and mystery 
Of flowering forest, infinite plain, 


Deep sky and distant mountain- 
chain 


And her triumphant sea 
Thundering old songs of liberty ? ”’ 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS: A CRITICAL APPRECIATION. 


By TuHomas MOUwtt. 


OWN Dartmoor way there are moorfolk who will 

tell you of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s old wanderings 

in the wild places—through ‘“‘the huge monotony, 

that stretched formless, vague, vast, toward boundaries 

unseen ”’—and how he would make his midday halt at 

some lonely inn and, sitting quietly in a corner, listen 

unobtrusively to the racy talk of farmers and peasants 
over their tankards. 

The fruits of this observation were rich, and the 
‘‘ Widecombe Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
Novels” bears ample witness to them. Mr. Phillpotts 
is the lorist of his corner of England, as well as its 
novelist. But now that the issue of the series is com- 
pleted we are able to realise how much more than 
observation, consistently individual and strongly ex- 
ploited though it has been, went to the making of these 
twenty beautiful and memorable volumes.* In “ Chil- 
dren of the Mist,” written more than thirty years ago, 
and the novel by which the author staked his claim to 
the region henceforward always to be linked with his 
name, there is a description of the death of a little child, 
the first-born to Will and Phoebe Blanchard. An 
apprentice to novel-writing, in whom the talent for 
record-making usually outbalances very emphatically 
whatever imaginative gift may be tentative in him, 
would have found the authorship of that poignant scene 
utterly beyond him. Even more impossible to a 
novelist predominantly the observer would have been 
the scene of the encounter in the same book between 
Mrs. Hicks and Chris Blanchard over the dead body of 
Clem Hicks—a scene which in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
introductory essay is described as “lifted up to the 
heroic with tremendous emotional power.” 
™&* The Widecombe Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s Dartmoor 
Novels. In 20 vols. With frontispieces by Cecil Hunt, R.W.S. ; 


and in the first vol. the autograph of the Author and a study 
of his art by Arnold Bennett. 10s. 6d.each vol. (Macmillan.) 


Already Mr. Phillpotts had realised that the tragedy 
of the world may be too deep for tears. But he per- 
ceived also that it is not too deep for humour. Il- 
starred though the Blanchards’ child proved to be, its 
welfare had not failed to occupy the mind of the proud 
and excited father on the very day of its arrival; and 
the record of Blanchard’s conversation with his father- 
in-law on the subject nearest his heart is no mere tran- 
scription. The young parent justifies his haste by 
declaring that “‘ you can’t look too far ahead or be too 
forehanded with boys.” And he proceeds to avow 
that “I won’t let un go for a sailor—never. I’ll cut 
un off wi’ a shillin’ if he thinks of it.” 3 

“Time enough when he can walk an’ talk, I reckon,”’ 
said Mr. Lyddon. 

“ Ess, that’s very well,” continued Will, ‘ but time flies 
that fast wi’ childer. Then I thought, ‘ He’ll come to 
marry some day, sure’s Fate.’ Myself, I believe in tolerable 
early marryin’s.”’ 

“ By God! I know it!” retorted the miller, with an 
expression wherein appeared mingled feelings not a few. 
“Ess fay! You’m right there. I should take Time by 
the forelock if I was you, an’ see if you can find a maiden 
as’ll suit un while you go back-along through the village.” - 

“ Only, as ’tis better for the man to number more years 
than the wummon,”’ added Billy (the miller’s right-hand 
man, who had been listening), ‘‘ it might-be wise to bide 
a week or two so’s he shall have a bit start of his lady.” 

The “ Dartmoor Cycle,” unlike Balzac’s “ Comédie 
Humaine,” whose breadth and depth and variety it 
brings to mind, is characterised by maturity from its 
first revolutions. That Mr. Phillpotts can afford to set 
a boundary-mark for his ‘‘ Cycle” so far back as 1898 
is a tribute to his quick recognition of where lay the 
material worthy of his already prolific energies. He 
was then in his early thirties, and so opulently narrated 
and wisely charactered are the novel just quoted from 
and the two books which succeeded it, ‘‘ Sons of the 
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Morning”’ and “ The River,” that, except with minor 
qualifications, we would find it easy to believe that they 
have places as late in the chronological order as any of 
the rest. Evenness of output is one of the author’s 
most noteworthy qualities. No weakness is apparent 
in his plot-making, and his inventiveness flows so in- 
exhaustibly that it leads to a method of narration in 
the shorter pieces which is entirely the author’s own. 
Indeed, had not the scenes and personages changed with 
each volume, the whole series might easily read as if 
they comprised one long 

work—an epic-vast 

““Widecombe Fair,” 
instead of eighteen 
separate novels and forty 
short stories. 

It must not be over- 
looked, however, that 
while Mr. Phillpotts was 
working on his _ huge 
Dartmoor canvas he com- 
pleted many other books 
whose diversity of form 
and subject surely entitles 
him to be ranked as an 
Admirable Crichton of 
literature. Among them 
are such _ representative 
novels as “‘ The Haven,” 
American Prisoner,”’ 
“The Poacher’s Wife,” 
“Old Delabole’’ and 
“The Spinners”; the 
equally representative 
short stories grouped as 
“The Striking Hours,”’ 
“Knock at a Venture,” 
“The Folk Afield’”’ and 
“ Tales of the Tenements ” 
(some day this branch of 
his writings will receive 
the loud plaudits that at 
present are being lavished on authors who possess not 
a tithe of his force and freshness—nor anything like 
his technical mastery) ; a superb historical play in four 
acts, privately printed under the title ‘‘ A Comedy 
Royal,” which the dramatist is convinced “ will never 
see the footlights” ; and those classics of young life, 
“The Human Boy” and “ The Human Boy Again.” 
For one reason or another, nearly the whole of this 
production stands outside the scope of the new “ Wide- 
combe Edition,” the exception being a selection from 
the short stories which comprises its two final volumes, 
re-labelled ‘“‘ Brother Man” and “ The Fun of the 
Fair."" The reason for the exclusion of “ The Haven ” 
may be given as an example ; it is a romance of fishing 
life at Brixham, on the Devonshire coast. 

Doubtless in some of these non-Dartmoor writings 
may be detected the depressed tone that is generally 
reckoned as alternating inevitably with the fervour 
and exaltation of creative achievement. Certainly the 
Dartmoor novels are without it. What slight con- 
sciousness the student may have at rare moments of any 
lowering of energy will be caused by nothing more 


Portrait by 
Stuart Black, 
Torquay. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts, with his daughter, 
Miss Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. 


important than a scene that lacks conviction ever so 
slightly and suffers unduly through its juxtaposition 
with scenes that are wholly successful ; or caused by a 
curious bleakness here and there in the phrasing. 
Illustrations need not be given of what is no more than 
the consequence of a momentary flagging of the imagina- 
tion, and too whole-hearted a reliance on observation 
to tide it over. All creative artists have experienced 
these moments, and not even Dickens escaped them. 
And as with Dickens so with Mr. Phillpotts: at their 
most flagrant they are 
nothing else than the 
faintest flaws in a’ wonder- 
ful achievement. 
moreover is blotted out a 
hundred times by the fine, 
flashing drama that never 
repeats or echoes itself, 
the felicitous phrases and 
passages that abound 
everywhere. There is one 
passage at the beginning 
of ‘‘ Demeter’s Daughter ” 
in which the earth-goddess, 
‘mother of gifts,” is repre- 
sented as superlatively 
benign, as one who “ knows 
the cool stone flags and 
dim light of the dairy ; 
she moves also in the yard 
and byre; she tends the 
flock upon the hill, and at 
dawn and sunset comes 
home from pasture with 
the sweet-breathing kine.” 
In ‘ Sons of the Morning ”’ 
a phrase gleams before our 
eyes about “ the proces- 
sion of the seasons under 
the banner of the Sun.” 
And the reader is uplifted 
from the eddying pool of 
human activity by the very last paragraph of “ The 
Whirlwind,” which conveys triumphantly the sense 
of larger existence: ‘‘ The wonder of this silent and 
nocturnal pageant endured awhile; then it slowly 
died away. The planet flashed a farewell ruby 
above the edge of the world, and dreamless dark- 
ness brooded upon earth for a little space before the 
dawn.” 

These are from a poet’s pen; they could have been 
written only by a poet, just as the strongly imaginative 
pages in the novels of Mr. Phillpotts’s early thirties 
could have been written by none but a mature novelist ; 
and that is where this “ regional’’ novelist has the 
advantage over all the other regional writers who have 
endeavoured to make the moors and vales that lie 
between Exeter and Launceston their especial monopoly 
in creative art. Indeed, when we consider the parallel 


‘ 
‘ 


case of Thomas Hardy and the “ Wessex” that neigh- 
bours Dartmoor on the east, it may even be suggested 
that no novelist who is not also a poet can hope to 
appropriate any portion of our deeply poetic England. 
Without the element of poetry, which heightens and 
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transmutes an artist’s material as nothing else can do, 
no novel is outstanding. 

But it is not in his descriptions of scenery, any more 
than in the numerous collections he has made of his 
verse (delectable branch of an amazingly fertile tree), 
that Mr. Phillpotts’s completeness as a poet is to be 
found. The real triumph lies in his characterisation. 
Seldom have the humours and sorrows, problems and 
predicaments, hopes and fears in the lives of peasant 
and yeoman been interpreted in prose-fiction with such 
lyric brightness, such dramatic eloquence, and ode-like 
mellowness. Into the words he has applied to the 
writings of a contemporary who won his whole-hearted 
admiration might be read his own ambition as artist : 
“ He highly valued form, and only by long apprentice- 
ship and development of a stern artistic conscience 
could he . . . achieve that jewelly quality of word and 
phrase peculiarly his own. . . . He held his way on a 
golden mean and found his creative purpose in the 
picture of life as he saw it, through a temperament 
which ever leant towards the tolerant, the whimsical 
and the philosophic.” Evidences of the “ golden 
mean ”’ are discoverable in all his full-length portraits 
—of Ann Redvers and Mrs. Huxam, Salome Westaway 
and Sarah Jane Friend, Will Blanchard and Ives 
Pomeroy (the headstrong lads), Jacob Bullstone and 
Philip Ouldsbroom, Miller Lyddon and Humphrey 
Baskerville (the Mayor of Casterbridge made human), 
and Aaron Cleave (the oily one). None are saints; 
none are hopeless sinners. A native desire to appreciate 
whatever beauty and goodness may redeem his sinners 
goes along with a refusal to blind himself to any harsh 
and uncomely features that might mar the perfection 
of his virtuous men and women. In a lesser artist this 
desire to maintain the golden mean might have meant 
a monotonous sameness about his portraiture; but 
with superlative skill Mr. Phillpotts has avoided the 
peril. Each example is distinct and balanced, although 
we are fairly certain in the end that the painter has 
not been without his preferences. 

And yet every picture in a stupendous gallery has 
been wrought lovingly. He has loved the noble-limned 
mothers, such as Alison Cleave and Avisa Pomeroy— 
and fittingly has the story in which the last-named 
character figures so proudly been dedicated to his own 


mother. But he has also loved his rapscallions, with 
“‘ Moleskin ” at the head, and even his hypocrites, like 
Billy Blee. ‘‘ The nobler a man is,” wrote John Morley 
long ago, ‘“‘ the more objects of compassion he hath.” 
The words may apply to an artist as surely as to a 
humanitarian (Mr. Phillpotts happens to be an avowed 
humanitarian as well as an artist), and as we look back 
and gratefully survey the complete ‘ Cycle,”’ not without 
the sense of melancholy that always accompanies the 
exultation of high achievement at its climax, relieved 
though it is in the present instance by the thought that 
henceforward these treasurable volumes will be in our 
reach whenever we desire to sit at the feet of a master 
story-teller :—as we look back and survey the complete 
“Cycle” there is one passage above all others that 
must stand glowing in the memory of those who like 
to think of Mr. Phillpotts as a novelist of compassion, 
It comes, as it ought to come, from one of the half- 
dozen particularly fine novels in the collection, a monu- 
mental half-dozen which without hesitation we declare 
will be regarded and valued by posterity as making a 
very near approach in English fiction to classical tragedy; 
for they hold the vision of gods looking serenely down 
upon the earth as well as the vision of the poet looking 
ecstatically up to heaven. 

The book is ‘“‘ The Secret Woman.” Towards the 
close, at the “dying fall” of that terrible story of 
anguish and passion, Ann Redvers, murderess though 
she is, speaks as a saint might speak to Salome Westaway, 
the woman she has had most cause to hate. And in 
her inspired utterance lies a truth and wisdom that 
have not been added to by all the wise men before or 
since those poor life-worn women made their last fare- 
wells at the porch of Belstone Church in the exquisite 
dawnlight of a long-ago Christmas Day. “‘ Let God 
but come into your heart,” she urges. “‘ He’ll do the 
rest. . . . Lives coil into each other like the links of a 
chain, an’ if we could see deep enough, we should know 
none but trusted to all the others. ’Tis their numbers 
that hold the ears of corn standing stout against the 
weather; ’tis their numbers that keep the little bees 
warm in the butt. Man’s part is to make common 
cause against the wild weather of evil, Salome. The 
strength of the race be stronger than the ills of the race 
—stronger than sin—stronger than death.” 


THREE MINOR CENTENARIES. 
By S. M. Exits. 


HE year 1828 was prolific in the birth of infants 
destined to attain fame in literature. George 
Meredith, D. G. Rossetti, Jules Verne, Ibsen, have all 
been suitably centenarised this year. But there are 
some minor and modest writers whose centenaries have 
been overlooked amid the shoutings about the captains. 
Among these ratings of the lower literary deck (or desk) 
I would point out Charles Allston Collins and Harriet 
Parr (“‘ Holme Lee ’’), both associated with Dickens and 
both born in January, 1828, and thereby able to claim 
seniority of birth over the great centenarians of 1928 
mentioned above.* 


* Mrs. Oliphant (Margaret Wilson) and G. A. Sala were also 
born in 1828, Ishall hope to deal with their life and work in 
later articles. 


It is perhaps inevitable that the gentle, sensitive 
personality of Charles Collins should be roughly shovelled 
under the turf of oblivion, for Fate never was friendly 
tohim. In life and letters he was always overshadowed 
by his more famous elder brother, Wilkie Collins, and 
he was so fastidious and retiring in his attitude to Art 
and Literature that, as Forster truly remarks (in his 
“ Life of Charles Dickens ’’), “‘ No man disappointed so 
many reasonable hopes with so little fault or failure of 
his own, his difficulty always was to please himself, an 
inferior mind would have been more successful in both 
the arts he followed.’’ For Charles Collins was dis- 
tinguished alike as artist and author. He had here- 
ditary claims to both avocations. He was a son of 
William Collins (1788-1847), R.A., and his mother, 
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Harriet Geddes, was a near 
relative of Andrew Geddes 
(1783-1844), A.R.A., and 
Dr. Alexander Geddes 
(1737-1802), the theological 
writer. His second name 
came from his godfather, 
Washington Allston, the 
American historical 
painter. 

Born at Hampstead on 
January the 25th, 1828, and 
educated privately, Charles 
Collins at first adopted the 
paternal profession of paint- 
ing, and his abilities soon 
brought to him considerable 
attention. He was scarcely 
of age when he became one 
of the earliest members of 
the new Pre-Raphaelite 
group. His picture, “‘ Con- 
vent Thoughts,’’ was 
exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1851, and “ May 
in the Regent’s Park” 
followed in 1852, that year 
when the galleries blossomed 
with pictorial hawthorns 
and other flowering shrubs. 


At this period Charles Collins was engaged to Maria 
Rossetti (1827-1876), elder sister of Dante Gabriel and 
Christina, and author of ‘‘ A Shadow of Dante.” 
few years later Charles Collins turned from the practice 
of art to literature, and married a famous author’s 
Maria Rossetti never married, instead she 
entered an Anglican sisterhood as her brief years drew 


daughter. 


to an end. 


Charles Collins commenced his association with 
Dickens by contributing to All the Year Round, in 1859, 
his sketches of travel humour entitled ‘“‘ A New Senti- 
mental Journey,” which was reissued at the end of the 


same year, together 
with two illustrations 
by the author, by 
Dickens’s publishers, 
Chapman and Hall. 
Collins was then living 
in Clarence Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. In 
the following year he 
.contributed to the 
same journal his series 
of papers called ‘‘ Our 
Eyewitness,” duly - 
reprinted, and in the 
summer of 1860 
Charles Collins was 
married to Kate 
Dickens,* the younger © 
daughter of the 
novelist. Holman 
Hunt was best man. 


* Now Mrs. Perugini. 


Charles Allston Collins 


at the age of twenty-two. 


From a drawing by J. E. Millais in “ William Holman Hunt,” by O. von 


Schleinitz. (Verslay Von Velhagen Klafing.) 
Kindly lent by Sir Robert Witt. - 
Reproduced by permission of Mr. John G. Millais. 


Highlands. 


But a 


The ceremony took place in 
the little church near Gad’s 
Hill, when in honour of the 
event, as Forster relates, 
all the villagers turned out, 
triumphal arches were 
erected in the lanes, and 
the blacksmith exploded a 
feu de joie by means of two 
small cannon in his forge. 
In 1862 appeared Collins’s 
best remembered book, ‘‘ A 
Cruise upon Wheels,” that 
minor classic and most 
humorous odyssey of Fudge 
and Pinchbold, the two 
Londoners who travelled 
across the post roads of 
France in a horsed carriole, 
meeting with divers strange 
and laughable adventures.* 
In 1864 Charles Collins 
produced two novels, “ The 
Bar Sinister,” where again 
the scene was mostly laid in 
France, and “‘ Strathcairn,” 
a remarkable and delicately 
told story of frustrated love 
and suicide, with picturesque 
scenic descriptions of the 


“At the Bar” (1866) is a tragic story of 
poisoning, with a long account of the accused woman’s 
trial. Collins also contributed “Some Chapters on 
Talk ” to The Cornhill Magazine. 

Towards the close of his short life, Charles Collins 
reverted to the pencil and supplied the designs for the 
covers of the monthly parts of his father-in-law’s last 


work, ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” those pictures 


which ever cause such agitation to Dickensians who 
argue and worry over the solution of this unfinished 
tale ; though why some disputants should contend that 
Drood was not murdered is equally a mystery, for to. 


any one with a spark 


in the “Death wre be 

nel ma that bas hase be it breville than the. 

thes ease, now ond then 


of imagination it must 
be obvious that the 
atmosphere of the 
story is electrical and 
charged with gloom 
and doom, and that 
all the clues to the 
mystery are darkened 
by the hovering wings 
of Death. It is suffi- 
cient for my own 
opinion that Dickens’s 
sister-in-law, Miss 
Georgina Hogarth, 
assured me that from 
what Dickens had 
said on the subject in 


Charles Allston Collins. 


A sketch taken after death by Holman Hunt. 
From “William Holman Hunt,” by O. von Schleinitz. 
Kindly lent by Sir Robert Witt. 


Reproduced in this Number by permission of Mrs. Holman Hunt. 


* This work was re- 
printed in 1926, by Mr. 
Peter Davies, with new 
illustrations by Andrew 
Johnson. 
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his own house it was clearly in his mind that Edwin 
Drood had been" murdered. However, Charles Collins’s 
drawing of a figure in a vault, discovered by the lamp of 
a mysterious stranger, will doubtless provide conjecture 
for all time concerning Dickens’s ultimate intentions 
when winding up his sensational story. Dickens had 
wished that Collins should furnish the other interior 
illustrations, but for some reason not clear Millais 
advised the employment of the late Sir Luke Fildes, 
who accordingly executed the 
drawings illustrating “ Edwin 
Drood ”’ (1870). 

Charles Collins was always fated 
to be superseded. As I have 
said, he was too sensitive and 
highly strumg and nervous for 
success in the battle of life, and 
now ill-health of long standing 
passed to the stage of acute 
suffering. Cancer ended his life 
at the age of forty-five. After a 
period of terrible anguish he sank 
into unconsciousness, and in this 
state mercifully breathed his last 
on April the gth, 1873. He fell 
by the wayside, but let not his 
pleasant personality and good 
achievement be altogether 
forgotten. 

Harriet Parr, who wrote under 
the name of Holme Lee, was one of 
the most productive authors of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, yet who remembers 
her now and her thirty or forty books? Still, she 
deserves remembrance, at any rate in her native county 
of Yorkshire, for she has limned the domestic life of her 
period in the great industrial towns with a vivid, simple 
fidelity that at times suggests the gifts of Mrs. Gaskell. 
At another moment, with her fine sense of atmosphere, 
her sudden, sharply etched vignettes of scenery—ione 
moorland under a wind-swept sky, the autumn rain and 
whirling yellow leaves in some old close of a provincial] 
town—she brings to mind the ever picturesque styles 
of Miss Braddon and Mrs. Riddell. But on the whole 
Holme Lee approximates most closely to the methods 
of Charlotte Mary Yonge, and I suppose that is the reason 
why she is forgotten by a generation which prefers its 
fiction to be pornographic and sexually complexed, for 
Holme Lee did not write of exotic things, but was 
entirely concerned with domestic problems, senti- 
mental situations, and the normal] experiences of 
human life. Consequently she ‘‘ brought no blush to 
the virgin cheeks ”’ of her readers, her work was greatly 
admired by Charles Dickens, and Mr. Charles Edward 
Mudie (who had the power to make or mar a novelist 
in those days) placed her in the forefront of his recom- 
mendations at his Select Circulating Library. Seventy 
years ago the vogue of Holme Lee was immense. 

Harriet Parr, daughter of William Parr, a traveller 
in silk, satin and kid goods, by his wife, Mary Grandage, 
of Halifax, was born on January 31st, 1828, in York, 
where also she was educated. This city and Halifax 
and the surrounding country provided scenes for her 
stories, the early ones being published by Smith, Elder, 


who had recently found Yorkshire a happy literary 
hunting ground with the Brontés forthe quarry. ‘‘ Maude 
Talbot” a story of pride, appeared in 1854, and 
“Thorney Hall: A Story of an Old Family,” with the 
scene laid in Wensleydale, in 1855. The latter is one 
of Miss Parr’s best works, and is almost Austenian 
in its clear cut simplicity of detail and continuity of 
quiet interest. In the same year was published 
‘“‘ Gilbert Massenger,’’ wherein Ashton-under-Lyne is 
described as Ashton - le - Forde. 
This was the story so highly 
praised by Dickens. He wrote 
to Miss Parr in August, 1855: 


“I read your tale with the 
strongest emotion, and with a very 
exalted admiration of the great 
power displayed in it. Both in 
severity and tenderness I thought it 
masterly. It moved me more than 
I can express to you. I wrote to 
Mr. Wills that it had completely 
unsettled me for the day, and that 
by whomsoever it was written, I 
felt the highest respect for the mind 
that had produced it. It so hap- 
pened that I had been for some 
days at work upon a character 
externally like the Aunt... . It 
will be an uncommon satisfaction 
to me if this correspondence should 
lead to your enrolment among its 
[Household Words] contributors. But 
my strong and sincere conviction 
of the vigour and pathos of this 
beautiful tale is quite apart from, 
and not to be influenced by, any ulterior results. You 
had no existence to me when I read it. The actions and 
sufferings of the characters affected me by their own force 
and truth, and left a profound impression on me.”’ 


Harriet Parr— 
“*Holme Lee.” 
From a photograph lent by Mrs. M. E. Newnham. 


Holme Lee accepted Dickens’s invitation to con- 
tribute to Household Words. Many of her stories 
therein were reprinted in ‘‘ The Wortlebank Diary ” 
and ‘‘Some Old Stories from Kathie Brande’s Port- 
folio,” in three volumes (1859), which also contained her 
contributions to Charles Kent’s National Magazine. 

Concerning Holme Lee’s numerous other works, I 
must only mention “ Hawksview,” a novel describing 
the Yorkshire coast and Whitby (as “‘ Whitmouth ”’) ; 
“The True Pathetic History of Poor Match ” (1863), a 
dog, with some delightful ‘ Alice ’’-Tenniel-like illus- 
trations by Walter Crane ; and her very excellent fairy 
tales to be found in the volumes of “ Legends from 
Fairy Land ”’ (1860), illustrated by H. Sanderson,* and 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Tuflongbo and his Elfin 
Company through the Enchanted Forest” (1861), 
illustrated by W. Sharpe.t These fairy tales are really 
Holme Lee’s most lasting memorial ; they are compact 
of romance, if at times sombre and tragic with death, 
but they have the authentic flavour of Perrault and 
Grimm. Under her own name Harriet Parr wrote 
“The Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc” (1866) ; 


* “Legends from Fairy Land ’”’ was republished in 1908 by 
Chatto and Windus, with new illustrations by R. and H. 
Knowles. 

+ Acurious case of unacknowledged borrowing is that Sharpe’s 
delicious picture of Polyanthus the Prince rescuing the Queen 
from the Grylla in the forest was used some years later in the 
anonymous “ Alice’s New Book,”’ in the story where Violet is 
attacked by the monster Ironclaws. 
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“‘ Maurice and Eugénie de Guerin,” a monograph (1870) ; 
and “‘ Echoes of a Famous Year” (1872), being a record 
of and commentary upon the Franco-Prussian War. 

Little seems to be known of the private life of Harriet 
Parr. I have found no mention of her in contem- 
porary memoirs and no evidence of her participation in 
literary or general society. She is said to have lived for 
a time in Kensington, but her 
last years were spent in quiet 
seclusion at Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, where -she died on 
February 18th, 1900, at the age 
of seventy-two, before the close 
of that Victorian era of which 
she was so characteristic a 
feminine writer, but far from 
her native Yorkshire, the scene 
and setting of her impeccable, 
excellent stories. What is the 
elixir for securing posthumous . 
fame and remembrance? Cer- 
tainly not talent and success in 
life and the approbation of great 
contemporaries such as Dickens. 
Virtue and a blameless life will 
not keep a woman in mind: it 
is the Nell Gwyns and Lady 
Caroline Lambs of this world 
who are secure of historical 
memory. 


* * * 


“‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family ” (1862) would not 
be considered a very attractive 
title in these post-war days: yet 
it hides a book that was extremely 
popular sixty years ago, when indeed Germany and 
German ways were held up as models by Queen Victoria 
as the ne plus ultra of civilisation and family life. But 
the author of this volume was not German; she was a 
Devonian, born at The Bank, Tavistock, on January 2nd, 
1828. Elizabeth Rundle was the daughter of John 
Rundle, M.P. for Tavistock, and in Devonshire her 
emotional nature drank in the beauties of its scenery 
which later found expression in sentimental and 


Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 
From a photograph, by Elliott & Fry, sent by the 
Rev. W. S. Matheson. 


religious writing. She was only twenty-two when her 
“Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different 
Lands and Ages ”’ was published in 1850. Her early life 


the depicted in “ Against the Stream,” 1873. 

In the following year Elizabeth Rundle married Andrew 
Paton Charles, a soap and candle manufacturer of 
London. 


They lived, in her own description, “ in a little 
hollow] of! Hampstead Heath, 
then really country-like, without 
a house in it but our own 
beloved cottage, one or two 
with shady gardens like it, and 
a few old parish alms-houses.”’ 
Later they removed to Tavistock 
Square. Mrs. Charles found an 
outlet for her philanthropic 
exertions in attending to the 
welfare of her husband’s work- 
people, and in literature, despite 
an early inclination to Roman 
Catholicism, she ever proclaimed 
the Anglican faith of the 
Established Church. 

After Mr. Charles’s death in 
1868, his widow, with her mother, 
lived for over five years at 
71, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
where she enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of Dr. Stanley, Dean’ 
of Westminster, Lady Augusta 
Stanley and her sister, Lady 
Charlotte Locker. Eventually 
Mrs. Charles returned to Hamp- 
stead, where she resided for 
many years until her death 
there, at Combe Edge, on 
March 28th, 1896. Her literary 
work won the critical praise and admiration of 
Tennyson and James Anthony Froude; but now, I 
fear, it is in the same sad category of oblivion which 
has engulfed the books of Charles Allston Collins 
and Holme Lee. All three were born in January, 
1828 ; 1868 found them at the height of such powers 
as they possessed ; 1928 shows them almost forgotten. 
Centenaries sometimes offer sad reflections and not 
always an apotheosis. 


MARIA DE SZABO: THE 


By HENRY 


HEN Maria de Szabé had arrived at the age of six 

her tutor thought it was time to start upon her 
Biblical education. Apart from the fact that she was 
a clergyman’s daughter—in that part of Hungary most 
of the people are Calvinist—it seemed to be a good idea 
to lead the little girl down this path of knowledge. 
She was a most vivacious creature, so much more addicted 
to dancing and other forms of revelry than to lessons 
that the tutor, who was an exceptionally good one, 
thought he would have more success if he made his 
appeal to the imaginative side of her. Seeing that 
arithmetic and spelling left her very cold and she would 
surely be more thrilled when learning of what happened 


HUNGARIAN NOVELIST. 


BAERLEIN. 


in the Garden of Eden, she was told of it one day and 
of how poor Eve was punished. But Maria was per- 
plexed, and that evening she asked her father for an 
explanation. Since knowledge had brought Eve to 
such a pass, would it not be more prudent to refrain 
from seeking it ? 

The years went by, in that pleasant, spacious manner 
of Hungarian country life. Up to the outbreak of the 
Great War it was the custom to pay enormous visits, as 
if one were still in the period of the stage-coach. A 


“certain extravagance, which may derive from their 


Mongolian ancestry—I am no Mongolist to speak of— 
and a feeling, which may or may not have been justified, 
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that they were a noble people, caused the Hungarians, 
the Magyars, to be perfectly exultant in each other’s 
company. Not to mention Budapest, the joys of 
which were rather more than whispered in the west of 
Europe, it was very gay all over the Hungarian country- 
side. One entertainment trod upon the heels of another. 
And Maria de Szabé, though an hereditary greyness began 
to settle on her hair when she was eighteen years of age, 
did not on that account take 
a more serious view of life. 
The only apparent difference 
between her and her com- 
panions was that, after 
coming back in the early 
hours from a dance, she 
would plunge into a book of 
Tolstoy, Dickens or Goethe— 
her paternal grandfather had 
translated “Faust” into 
Hungarian. While she was 
devoted to the works of 
these and other great foreign 
writers, she did not neglect 
her compatriots. Andj when 
she finally started to write 
herself, which happened in 
1918 when she was in her 
thirtieth year, the tales that 
she composed were nearly all 
about Magyar people. She 
has written about seventy 
short stories—one or two have 
not been printed, because the 
critics to whom she bows, 
her gentle old mother and 
her two younger sisters, “did 
not approve of them. . 

It was in 1924 that “‘ Upward”’ (Felfelé) was pro- 
duced. A friend of Maria’s, himself a writer, held the 
opinion that short stories were too narrow a field for 
her talents. She herself was undecided, when it chanced 
that a terrific storm, which raged all through a night, 
demolished a very good harvest that was on the point 
of being carried in. Maria felt very profoundly the 
tribulations of Mother Earth. In six weeks this long 
book was written—she did not want to write it, she had 
to write it. Earth is the heroine of the book, a heroine 
engaged in mighty, everlasting struggles. This was 
not the kind of novel which Maria’s friendly counsellor 
had thought of—he was himself a philosophic writer 
with no particular interest in the earth. 

It may be that some of us, near the beginning of the 
book, have a fear that Juhasz, the old farm-hand who 
instructs the young heiress in all that appertains to the 
soil, is going to be a trifle too instructive. We love 
Dr. Johnson because when a lady asked him why in his 
Dictionary the word “ pastern ” is defined as the knee 
of a horse, he answered: “Ignorance, madam, pure 
ignorance.’’ Fortunately Juhasz is shown to us in the 
round, with qualities other than didacticism. 

There was a critic of “ Upward” who maintained 
that we have here depicted the decay of a class which 
has outlived its utility ; but while there are landowners 
in this book who are as much to be deprecated as, let 


us say, the lurid Count in Chekhov’s “ The Shooting 
Party,” there are others, such as Sziraky, who are most 
admirable. If Hungary possessed many landowners of 
this type, then the subject of Agrarian Reform would 
not be smouldering under the surface and occasionally 
bursting into sudden flame. It is all very well that 
many who accomplish deeds of heroism in the War have 
been granted their plot of land, together with the here- 
ditary title of Vitéz (the 
brave), which is written in 
front of the name and which 
the owner is encouraged to 
announce on a brass plate out- 
side his door. With a majority 
of Szirakys in Parliament the 
Magyars would not confine 
themselves to this method of 
solving the question. The 
thousands of landless peasants 
would have their hopes ful- 
filled, just as they have been 
in the neighbouring countries. 
In Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and to a less extent 
in Rumania a great deal of 
land, which formerly belonged 
to vast estates, has been 
divided up among the peasants 
since the War. It is true 
that the Czechoslovak, 
Yugoslav and Rumanian 
peasant did not, as a rule, 
find that he had been trans- 
ferred into an earthly 
paradise. In some cases, 
especially if he was an emi- 
grant returned from America 
to fight in his ancestral army, he would either abandon 
or sell a piece of land which he regarded as inadequate, 
while in other cases the unexacting peasant would be 
satisfied with his lot. Both of them would more or 
less acknowledge that the authorities had made an 
effort to alleviate the land problem. If the Hungarian 
peasant is what the Hungarian authorities represent 
him to be, then the placating of him would be the re- 
verse of difficult—he still retains, they proudly tell us, 
so much of the feudal spirit that, for instance, he 
delights to march behind his lord to the election booth, 
where he will vote in public for his lordship’s candidate. 
They tell us that it is inimical to Magyar ideas of 
chivalry that such affairs should be conducted in secret. 
Alas that in Budapest and other towns this beautiful 
old fashion has been swept away. 

Maria de Szabé takes no part in politics. Living at 
Valea lui Mihai, about a mile to the east of the new 
frontier, she is on good terms with the Rumanian 
officials who individually, she says, are pleasant persons. 
Naturally in wisdom they are not uniform, though one 
may doubt whether it is a true story which charges a 
customs official with reproaching a traveller because he 
had not altered the hands of his watch and was smug- 
gling Hungarian time into Rumania. 

The most dignified inhabitant of Valea lui Mihai is 
the rather sad-faced, grey-haired lady with the slender, 


Maria de Szabo. 
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almost girlish figure. Underneath her sadness, break- 
ing through from time to time, is gaiety ; one feels that 
Fate has only to be kinder and those dances of the 
bygone years will be renewed. But Maria de Szabé has 
other things to do than merely dream about her fate. 


“Upward ”’ has been followed by a novel, the history 
of an illegitimate child—a subject which those excellent 
laws of the French Revolution have not yet rendered 
obsolete—and she has written a novel called “‘ Appas- 
sionata,’ the tale of an esthete who is blind. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


REBECCA WEST AND HER: CONTEMPORARIES. 


By St. Apcock. 


OME people, who take their literature very 
solemnly, under the impression that there is no 
other way of taking it seriously, look askance at Miss 
Rebecca West because she has learned how to remain 
lively though critical. Reviewers of her new book, 
“ The Strange Necessity ” (10s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape),* 
have been saying that as a critic she is acute but flip- 
pant, witty but impertinent, brilliant but cruel. Her 
flippancies and impertinences generally touch the spot 
and reveal a truth with all the vividness of caricature, as 
when, in her book on Henry James, she suggests a 
parallel between Carlyle’s style and a railway accident ; 
or elsewhere expresses surprise that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, “‘ who alone among authors writes as though she 
were carrying an umbrella in the other hand, should 
reproach a fellow-writer for lack of charm” ; or, again, 
in her new book, finds it “ rarely possible to feel liking 
for Dante, who has that air of taking local politics 
seriously which makes the Minor Prophets so unlovable.”’ 
As for the other count, she is as brilliant as ever but 
not so cruel as she used to be. Few of us.are. Cruelty 
and a high-spirited indifference to all feelings but our 
own are common attributes of the very young; time 
and a little more experience help us to realise that we 
do not prove our own cleverness by making others 
smart; the thing is too.easy ; and that to temper our 
disapproval with a reasonably humane sympathy is a 
maturer and more difficult art. After all, no author 
intentionally writes a poor book and it is more his mis- 
fortune than his fault if he 
fails to win your admiration. 
Even if your admiration were 
the only reliable brand (and 
this cannot be guaranteed), it 
is not good criticism, but the 
sheer arrogance of self-esteem, 
to treat as an offence his 
inability to see things as you 
see them and “ give him two 
black eyes for being blind.” 
But there is no cruelty to 
authors in “ The Strange 
Necessity.” There is in the 
shorter essays, a generous, 
finely critical appreciation of 
H. M. Tomlinson; an un- 
expected eulogy of the three 
Sitwells as “‘ among the few 
illuminants England pos- 
sesses’”’; discussions of Willa 
Cather, Sherwood Anderson, 


*‘*The Strange Necessity.” 
By Rebecca West. ‘10s. 6d. 
Jonathan Cape.) 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Sinclair Lewis, Hardy, George Moore, that, done with a 
light hand and edged with whimsical humour, are discrim- 
inating and confident and excellent reading ; and if in the 
article on ‘‘ Uncle Bennett ” he and “ Uncle Wells,” “‘ Uncle 
Shaw ” and “ Uncle Galsworthy ” are handled irrever- 
ently and sometimes with pert and piquant deprecia- 
tions, here is no case of cruelty, for Shaw and Galsworthy 
are as impervious to such amusing assaults as St. Paul’s 
would be if you tried to disturb its sacred peace by 
pricking the dome with a pin, and if Wells and Bennett 
are more sensitive they are at least able to take care of 
themselves. 

The essay which gives its title to the volume and 
occupies nearly two-thirds of it is a closely reasoned 
treatise on the mystery and meaning and value of art, 
illustrating its arguments largely by a study of Joyce’s 
“Ulysses”” and Professor Pavlov’s genius for the 
vivisection of dogs, in which connection the oblique 
significance of the title—adapted presumably from 
Shapespeare’s : 

“ The art of our necessity is strange 
That can make vile things precious ””— 


moves us at times to suspect that Miss West is writing 
with a covert irony and gently pulling our legs. She 
confesses that she detests “‘ Ulysses,” and there is 
brilliance of thought and phrase, intensity of vision and 
emotion as well as a serene critical detachment in her 
interpretation of the soul of beauty that is in the squalid 
symbolism of the story. She 
may tell us “there is no 
profitable way of dealing with 
one’s experience except by 
analysis and synthesis into 
an excitatory complex,” and, 
though we are not used to 
such language from Miss 
West, we recognise it as an 
appropriate lapse into that 
jargon native to the psycho- 
analytical science she is 
exercising at the moment. 
But some of the results 
of the analysis and her 
deductions from them are 
not to be so comfortably 
assimilated. 

If we now accept seriously 
her theory of “the curious 
tendency among human 
beings for the happy to hate 
the unhappy,” obviously 
we have been unfair to Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and must 
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in future control our features when we repeat her 
aphorism : 


“ Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone,” 


yet apart from private experiences, these philosophies 
are not confirmed by the facts in such cases (and they 
are plentiful) as that of Mrs. Pace whose recent unhap- 
piness roused a universal sympathy that was undeniably 
genuine, for it translated itself liberally into hard cash. 

There is a very apposite suggestion of the resemblance 
between art and science, in that “‘ art is at least in part 
a way of collecting information about the universe,’ 
but Miss West has rather marred the parallel by going 
out of her way to base that suggestion not on the 
miraculous discoveries of the botanist, the geologist, 
the astronomer, but on a detailed account of the pseudo- 
scientific achievements of Professor Pavlov. She tells 
with admiration (or impenetrably secret irony) how the 
professor removes the brains of dogs in order to ascertain 
to what extent their natural instincts survive that loss ; 
of how, in pursuit of information about the universe, 
the professor transplants ‘‘ the opening of the salivary 
duct from its natural place on the mucous membrane 
of the mouth to the outside skin, on the cheek or the 
chin.” Then, “in the daily routine,’ each dog is 
secured on a wooden stand and a device of glass funnels 
and tubes is fixed to the displaced duct and carried 
into another room where an experimenter watches an 
electric register. Food is shown to the dog and the 
register records how many drops of saliva thereupon 
fall from the displaced gland during one minute. Pre- 
sently food is again shown to the dog, and a decrease 
is registered in the droppings of saliva. When the 
dog has been fooled like this once or twice, as you 
might anticipate, his expectations cease and so do the 
drops of saliva. The precise value of this experiment 
evades me. Unless his brain had been removed, any 
man who owns a dog and cares for it sufficiently to grow 
intimate with its character, intuitions, habits, would 
know all this about its reaction to certain stimuli with- 
out needing to put bits of its inside outside in order to 


observe their actual workings, after the manner of 
unimaginative urchins who cannot be made to under- 
stand how the hands work until they have broken the 
watch open and seen the wheels go round. Miss West 
upsets her own proposition a little later by praising the 
wonderful accuracy with which Trollope psychologises 
human beings (“‘ probably not knowing exactly what 
he was doing ’’), for clearly this would not have been 
wonderful in Trollope if he could not have done it 
without removing a man’s brain before he knew 
whether he could carry on his business without it, or 
cutting him open and rearranging his interior before 
he could say whether the man could go on loving with 
his heart on the wrong side. Yet Miss West would 
have us believe that Professor Pavlov and his assistant 
vivisectors ‘‘ must have a sort of creative imagination 
not at all unlike the artists’.’’ Surely, if they had any 
imagination and the artist’s deductive genius they 
could not hack those wretched animals about so fan- 
tastically—and would not need to. 

There is beauty of thought and cogency of argument, 
and outbreaks of pungent humour, all too rare, in “‘ The 
Strange Necessity ’’; it is often subtly penetrating in 
its study of the function and influence of art, and keeps 
you interested even when it leads you floundering into 
swamps of super-subtle introspection, and ingenious 
but extravagantly psychoanalytical speculation on the 
power of association. There is any amount of clever- 
ness, but Miss Rebecca West is essentially an artist in 
life, has a nimble wit, insight and swift intuitions and, 
in her natural state, the lucid simplicity and charm of 
style that go to the making of literature. All these 
seem to lose their spontaneity and effectiveness when- 
ever she sets them to express themselves through the 
technical processes and academic vocabulary of an 
empirical science ; it is as if she had clipped her wings 
and were plodding automatically, like her professor, 
though seldom so heavily, toward conclusions she might 
otherwise have reached more surely in a flash; and 
having made this experiment, one devoutly hopes she 
will now let the wings grow again and take the air as 


before. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE, 


LONDON. 


Ideal summer weather favoured the Circle on July 21st 
when a pilgrimage was made to the homes and haunts 
of Charles Lamb in North Middlesex. Edmonton and 
Enfield have both become urbanised since the days of 
Elia and the grey fungus of town has marred the sylvan 
beauty of many a haunt. Old world hostelries dear to the 
heart of Charles Lamb and to one of his favourite authors, 
t honest Izaak Walton,” have either disappeared or become 
modernised into commonplace public houses, yet many a 
spot remains to recall the times when Charles and Mary 
Lamb lived in the two villages mentioned. The rendezvous 
was at Edmonton Station, close to the scene of John Gilpin’s 
famousride. Ofa verity this high road which passes through 
Edmonton has many historical and literary associations 
but none more fascinating than those connected with Lamb 
and two of his favourite authors, Walton and Cowper. To 
Charles Lamb it had been familiar from boyhood, for it was 
on the road to Blakesware (the Blakesmoor in H... 
shire), where many of his youthful holidays were spent with 


Grand-dame Field. Scenes along the road turn up in that 
fine essay of “ Old China,” and, alas! it was upon this 
same road that he met with the fall which caused his death. 
These and kindred reminiscences were recalled on the way 
to Bay Cottage, now known as Lamb’s Cottage. The 
house retains its time-worn appearance and the Circle will 
not soon forget its present amiable owner, Miss Smith, who 
personally conducted the visitors in relays over Charles 
Lamb’s last home and through the fragrant garden in 
which the house lies embedded. 

Upon quitting the cottage the members wended their 
way to Edmonton parish church and inspected the mural 
monument in memory of Cowper and Lamb, and in the 
adjoining churchyard at the grave of Charles and Mary 
Lamb a short address was given by Mr. E. J. Finch, who 
conducted the ramble. 

From Edmonton, train was taken to Enfield Town 
Station, which marks the site of the school where Charles 
Cowden Clarke’s father had Keats as a pupil. Mary Cow- 
den Clarke's description of the house in her autobiography 
“My Long Life,’’ was recalled. Upon arriving at the 
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Chase, Lamb’s first Enfield house was 
visited through the courtesy of its 
owner, Mr. McQuire. It has a tablet 
recording Lamb’s occupancy, 1827 to 
1829. The adjoining house was then 
visited, this also has a tablet recording 
Lamb’s residence there from 1829 to 
1833. This is now known, and fittingly, 
as Westwood Cottage, after ‘‘ Father ”’ 
Westwood, Lamb’s landlord, whose por- 
trait he described so characteristically 
in a letter to Wordsworth. Its present 
owner, Mrs. Jenkins, a gracious dame, 
has lived in the house for over sixty- 
one years, and she gave a royal welcome 
to the Circle. Quitting the house, the 
Circle proceeded to Gentleman’s Row, 
a pleasant rural spot—the name thereof 
has the genuine Elian ring and right 
worthy of having had the essayist 
among its residents, for in one of the 
ancient looking houses in the Row, the 


. Lambs passed the summers of 1825 


and 1826 with Mrs. Leishman as their 
landlady. Before quitting this tranquil 
spot the Circle had the privilege of 
viewing the Tudor Room of Little Park, 


SUMMER PROGRAMME, 

Saturday, September 22nd.—Cam- 
bridge. Conducted by Miss M. V. 
Gregory. Train leaves Liverpool Street 
at 10.5 a.m., and arrangements have 
been made to visit the Round Church, 
St. John’s, Trinity and King’s Colleges 
with special guides; Pembroke and 
Queens’ Colleges, Senate House, Clare 
Bridge, etc. Inclusive charge for return 
rail fare, luncheon, tea, etc., will be 
16s, 6d. Members wishing to join the 
party are asked to send in their names 
as early as possible to Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, ‘“‘ Glenariff,’ Church Road, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

October.—Mr. Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard has kindly undertaken to 
conduct a ramble to Saffron Walden. 
Particulars next month. 

The meetings during the coming 
season will be held at the Caxton 
Lamb’s House— Hall, Westminster, and the new pro- 
Lower Edmonton. gramme will be ready in September. 


Photo by Miss Eleanor Joachim, of New Zealand. AUTUMN AND WINTER 
PROGRAMME, 


which Mr. Percy Leggatt and his brother have had built to October 1oth.—Lord Riddell: ‘‘ English as She is 
hold the fine Tudor panelling, ceiling and fire-place which Spoke.’’ Chairman: St. John Adcock (Editor of THE 
they have had saved from Enfield Palace, the last portion BookKMAN). 


of which historic house was only recently destroyed by 
“trade’s unfeeling train.’’ Mr. Leggatt’s courtesy was 
much appreciated and the visit, although not an Elian 


October 24th.—Cecil Roberts: Some Poems—Some 
Observations.”’ Chairman: Gilbert Thomas. 


item, brought the pilgrimage to a happy termination. Full programme will be given next month. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SEPTEMBER, [928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) ‘must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed.: 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTIceE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


original lyric. 


II.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 


FOR AUGUST. 


quotation from English verse applicable to any I.—TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
review or the name of any author or book and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Kathleen 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. Lee, 44, Carlton Road, E.12, and G. Laurence 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best fourteen lines of verse into which are 


introduced the largest number 
of examples from the winning 
list of hackneyed quotations 
on page 30T. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is 
offered for the best review, in 
not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently pub- 
lished book. Competitors 
should give the names of 
Authors and Publishers at 
head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will 
be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BooKMAN 
competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any 
suggestions submitted. 


Groom, 42, Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8, for the following : 


FOR MARY WEBB. 


Not hers the harvest of success, 
The joyful reaping of renown : 

Only the lonely wilderness, 
Dark hill and windy down. 


Yet her high soul retained its grace, 
For faith and love together twined 
Garlands to deck a secret place 
Of peace within her mind. 


Now her true beauty stands revealed, 
a While homely birds about her sing, 
Photo by Miss Marguerite Where, in some far gold-flowered field, 


Steen, She keeps eternal spring. 


whose new novel, “The aot in the Dark” : 
(Geoftrey y reviewed in KATHLEEN LEE. 
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RETURN. 


Fold me unto thy bosom close and warm, 

As ring-dove broods her young beneath her wings ; 
I have come home from alien ways that harm, 
Weary and sad with long rememberings. 


Fold me unto thy bosom close and still, 

All words unspoken . . . all we say is vain; 
The shadow of a cloud upon a hill, 

The bending of the grass beneath the rain. 


G. LAURENCE GROOM. 


We also select for printing : 


DAISIES. 


Sweetheart, remember this : 
Though cedars grow 
And fields of lilies imitate the snow 
Where rich men choose to go, 
No daisies there 
Breathe the warm air— 
No urchin daisies pertly dare 
Open frank eyes in childish stare. 


And those poor souls whom wealth bids go 
Where oleanders and grave cedars grow 
May never know, 
As we have done 
For our one holiday, 
Fair, brave and gay 
Millions of daisies in the sun. 
Sweetheart, remember this. 


(A. D. L. Wilson, Little Church Cottage, Renhold, 
Bedford.) 


ABSENCE AND PRESENCE. 


While you are gone, no beauty perfect is, 
Without your sacring kiss. 
No golden day complete, nor starlit night as dear: 
This teeming loveliness of summer life 
Stabs like a silver knife— 
Its joys are bitter-sweet, because you are not here. 


Photo by Sava Head. Miss Katherine Perris, 
Author of “The Gateway of the World” (Benn). See page 328. 


And yet—how strange a thing !—now you are come, 
My mind has ceased to roam, 
Globed in a pearl of dew, sailing the midnight skies : 
Now I am blind to every rose of June, 
Deaf to the blackbird’s tune— 
I know no dawn but you, no night but in your eyes. 


(M. B. Wardale, 65, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Teresa Hooley 
(Long Eaton), Hilda Trevelyan-Thomson (London, 
S.W.), Winnifred Tasker (Westcliff-on-Sea), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Gertrude Spencer (Bordighera, 
Italy), W. Leslie Nicholls (Bristol), Jessie D. Corrigan 
(Wisconsin), M. Yates (Haute Savoie, France), J. A. 
Bellchambers (London, N.), Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), 
Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Betty Mumford 
(Croydon), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Margot K. 
Mackillop Brown (Southampton), Doris Amy Ibbotson 
(Newport, I.0.W.), A. Mackereth (Whaley Bridge), 
J. R. Clemens (Missouri, U.S.A.), Rev. Edwin J. Mat- 
thews (Calne), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Margaret Ferguson 
(Eastbourne), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), Silvey 
A. Clarke (Hurlingham), C. C. Woodley (Abingdon), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), J. Arnold Sharpley 
(Liverpool), Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Frank 
E. Whitbourn (Sutton), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), 
Isabel T. Gogarty (Paris), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool), George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), F. D. Hague 
(London, W.C.), Lilian Gillespie (Hampstead), Ella R. 
Noble (Long Melford), Freda Baxter (London, S.E.), 
Ida W. Ward (Wigton), W. D. Beal (Poole), Margaret 
Dunnett (New Brighton), R. W. McKirdy (Cardiff), 
Edyth Hiley (Scunthorpe), Lettie Cole (Kilpeck), 
Florence Mary Anderson (London, N.W.), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich), C. Penrose (South Norwood), 
Gwenllian Pryce (Highgate), G. F. M. Cartwright 
(Putney), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), R. Sreshta (Maida 
Vale), B. Forbes Harker (London, S.W.). 


II.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. By ANDREW STEWART. 
(John Lane.) 


“TI know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, : 
For her feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy.” 


TENNYSON, Maud. 


We also select for printing : 


PERISHABLE GOODS. By Dornrorp YATES. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“‘ Such stuff as dreams are made on.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest. 


(W. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham.) 


THE KEY OF CONTENT. By R. ScotLtanp LIDDELL. 
(Cassells.) 
“Enough is as good as a feast.’ 
BIckERSTAFF, Love in a Village. 
(Annalice Robinson, 17, Cavendish Grove, 
Southampton.) 


A GOOD MARRIAGE. By Mary BREARLEY. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


“‘T think there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best.’’ 


SHAKESPEARE, Winter’s Tale. 


(D. Parsons, “ Hillsboro’,’’ Ware, Herts.) 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. By ANDREW STEWART. 
(John Lane.) 


“‘The mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet.” 


Worpswortu, Lucy Gray. 
(May W. Harrison, Bracebridge Heath Hospital, 
Lincoln.) 
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KISS PROOF. By Marcor NEVILLE. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
“Yer nose is a red jelly, yer mouth’s a blooming wreck.” 
MASEFIELD, The Race. 
(Violet Jones, ‘‘ Lynwood,” Pontypool, Mon.) 


THE DOUBLE. By Epcar WALLACE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“I wish a friend would come along, 
And tell us which is which.” 


Smwewick, The Velocipedica Britannica. 
(Marjorie W. Stayt, Bidston Road, Mayville, 
Durban, Natal, South Africa.) 


III.—TuHE PrIzE oF THREE NEW Books for the best 

list of the ten most hackneyed quotations is 
awarded to D. Parsons, “ Hillsboro’,’’ Ware, 
Herts, for the following : 


1. ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
2. ‘‘In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
TENNYSON, Locksley Hall. 
3. ‘’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
TENNYSON, Jn Memoriam. 


4. ‘“‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
Pope, Essay on Criticism. 
5. ‘“‘ To err is human, to forgive divine.” 


Pore, Essay on Criticism. 
6. ‘‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Mitton, Sonnet on His Blindness. 
7. ‘‘ Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 
MILTton, Sonnet to the Lord General Cromwell. 


8. ‘‘ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida. 
g. ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 


Tis folly to be wise.” 
Gray, Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 
to. ‘“‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
Keats, Endymion. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by Edith Cook (Leeds), Stanley Cook (Leeds), Eleanor 
L. Sinclair (Belfast), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
J. Morton George (Woodford Green), Pattie Williamson 
(Sheffield), H. Alun Jones (Loughborough), Mary Ander- 
son (Giffnock), A. Lane (Tadworth), J. Shaw (Harro- 
gate), Frank E. Whitbourn (Sutton), Ethel M. Kennedy 
(Birkdale), V. Kelsey-Smith (London, W.), May Lan- 
caster (Wallasey), J. E. Parsons (Ware), D. C. Green- 
wood (Accrington), S. Kenning (Sheffield), E. J. Not- 
cutt (Leamington Spa), Rev. W. S. Herbert Wylie 
(London, S.W.), E. Ward (South Shields), L. P. Hastings 
| (Ambleside), Ella Rivers Noble (Long Melford), H. D. 
Crofton (Dublin), J. N. Bannister (Leyland), Rev. H. 
Cotton Smith (Lincoln), V. Ross (Whitstable). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best r00- 
word review is awarded to C. J. Greenwood, 
11, Argyle Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3, for the 
following : 


CHAINS. By THEODORE DREISER. (Constable.) 


Here are fifteen long-short stories for the connoisseur. 
They are far from easy to read, but their power is immense 
and their afterthoughts lasting. Mr. Dreiser’s style is 
laboured and rather difficult, but his long, searching 
dissections of character are uncanny in their completeness 
and immensity. Tragedy, real and sincere, the awful 
tragedy of youthful love in the slums of a great American 
city, is the subject of possibly the finest of the fifteen 
stories, ‘‘ Sanctuary.’”” When you have mastered his 
style, and if you are an admirer of the great Russian 
realists, you will enjoy and treasure Mr. Dreiser’s ‘‘ Chains.” 


Photo by Lewis. Mr. Ernest Milton. 
Author of “To Kiss the Crocodile,” 
recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


We also select for printing : 


POOR WOMEN! By Norau Hovwtt. 
(Scholartis Press.) 

These five penetrating studies of unfortunate women 
constitute a strong claim for Miss Norah Hoult’s inclusion 
in the front rank of realistic short story writers. Un- 
attractive as her victims undoubtedly are, the author 
presents them and their sordid adventures in such a kindly 
yet humorous light that they are brought within reach 
of the sympathy seldom accorded such people in reality. 
This shrewd observer of the details that figure so largely 
in women’s lives emphasises the “ sisters under the skin”’ 
sentiment so vigorously expressed by a master of the same 
art and reiterates his plea, “‘ Mary, pity women!” 


(Edith Cook, 205, Belle Vue Road, Leeds.) 


THE JUGGERNAUT. By ALice CAMPBELL. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Here is one of the best mystery stories that has been 
published for a time—with this difference—there is no 
detective in it! The chief characters do their own sleuth- 
ing and they certainly have a good deal to detect. It is 
written with a verve, a sparkle and a freshness that will 
appeal strongly to the habitual mystery-monger. It will 
require great strength of will, on the part of the reader, 
to lay down this novel before the last page is turned. 
Miss Campbell is to be welcomed as a story-teller and 
her next book eagerly anticipated. 


(Isobel K. C. Steele, 12, Montgomerie Street, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow, N.W.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by B. Noél 
Saxelby (Manchester), Thomas H. Waite (Cirencester), 
H. M. Moore (Cape Town, South Africa), Kathleen Lee 
(London, E.), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withington), 
M. K. Fudge (Yeovil), Margot K. M. Brown (Southamp- 
ton), Ethel M. Kennedy (Southport), W. Leslie Nicholls 
(Bristol), Margaret Ferguson (Wastbourne), Marjorie W. 
Stayt (Durban, South Africa), Ruby Burnaby (London, 
S.W.), F. Hadland Davis (Burrington), Cecilia Naumann 
(Cranleigh), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S. SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to T. B. Noble, 
Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookmaN, ST. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


It is a happy chance that links Australia’s literary 
beginnings with the best-loved name in English 
literature. In 1819 (about 
twenty years before the 
birth of Kendall, the ac- 
cepted father of Australian 
poetry) Barron Field, who 
was from 1817 to 1824 
Judge of the Supreme 
Court, New South Wales, 
published his “ First-Fruits 
of Australian Poetry,” 
and Charles Lamb re- 
viewed the book in the 
Examiner, quoting in full 
a poem on “The Kan- 
garoo,” of which he said: 
“We can conceive it 
to have been written by 
Andrew Marvell, supposing 
him to have been banished 
to Botany Bay.” In the 
volume of Lamb’s Letters 
are three or four tu 
Barron Field. A century 
after that auspicious 
beginning, we publish in 
this Number a comprehen- Portrait by E. 0. Hoppé. 
sive and very interesting 
article on “‘ The Literature of Modern Australia,”’ 
by Mr. John H. C. Sleeman, the distinguished 
Australian editor and journalist. 

Many books by Australian authors have enjoyed 
great popularity in this part of the Empire as well 
as “‘ down under,” and as an introduction to some 
of the best short-story writing that has been done 
over there nothing could be better than ‘‘ Australian 
Short Stories,’ chosen by George Mackaness (7s. 6d.), 
and just published by Messrs. Dent—the first collec- 
tion of the kind to be published in this country. 
Here are stories by famous writers of the immediate 
past, such as Marcus Clarke, Louis Becke and 
H. B. Marriott-Watson, who was Australian born 
though we have annexed him as an English author ; 
and by a number of well-known writers of to-day, 
including Henry Lawson, Beatrice Grimshaw, Albert 
Dorrington, Zora Cross, Randolph Bedford, Ethel 
Turner, Steele Rudd, Roderick Quinn and Katharine 
Susannah Prichard, who a few years ago won the 


£1,000 prize in a Hodder & Stoughton novel 
competition The stories are by turns farcically 
humorous, charmingly sentimental, steeped in wild 
adventure and poignantly or grimly tragic. They 
vary in merit (it would be a miracle if they did 
not), and I have been impressed most by those that 
deal realistically with the rough life that is lived in 
lonely places where the women, even more than the 
men, have at times to face 
perilous crises that are not 
always to be successfully 
averted. For freshness, 
strength of narrative and 
variety of interest I have 
read no collection of short 
stories lately that has in- 
terested me more than this. 


Mr. Carl van Vechten, 
the author of “Nigger 
Heaven,” leaves America 
early this month ona 
holiday visit to London. 
“Spider Boy,” his new 
novel (Alfred Knopf), is a 
humorous story of a shy 
and shrinking young author 
who is rushed into a be- 
wildering popularity by the 
colossal success of his first 
play. 


One of the ablest and 
r. Carl van Vechten. most successful of Aus- 

tralia’s novelists is Mr. 
James Pollard, whose new romance, “ Bushland 
Vagabonds,”’ Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have just 
published—a delightfully unusual story of love and 
the chastening of an impetuous lover, with the 
Australian Bushland for a background. 


Somewhere in the eighties Maud Jean Franc 
was in Australia as popular a writer for girls, I 
believe, as Mrs. L. T. Meade was in this country ; 
nor was her popularity limited to Australia, for 
I hear from Messrs. Sampson Low that they issued 
‘Vermont Vale,’ Beatrice Melton’s Discipline,” 
“‘Emily’s Choice’’ and several other of Mrs. Franc’s 
novels of Australian life, which enjoyed a consider- 
able vogue among English readers, and are still 
selling. I have glanced through two or three and 
find them interesting, pleasantly written tales, 
fragrantly reminiscent of days when life was 


simpler and story-tellers were contented to tell 
stories. 
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Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Godfrey Elton, 


whose new novel, “Against the Sun” (Constable), was recently 
reviewed in THe Bookman. 


“Franz Schubert: The Man and His Circle,” 
by Newman Flower, which Messrs. Cassell announce 
for this autumn, is not a study of Schubert’s music 
but a full and intimate biography. It contains 

-new anecdotes and much new information drawn 
from hitherto unpublished letters to Schubert’s 
friends. Here, as in his Lives of Handel and of 
Sullivan, Mr. Newman Flower’s chief aim has been 
to recreate a great personality and tell the story of 
his career. The book comes at an appropriate 
time, for the centenary of Schubert’s birth will be 
commemorated all over the world on November 19th. 


I am told by one who has read it that “ The Old 
Expedient,” by Lady Pansy Pakenham, which 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall have in hand for this 
autumn, is a first novel of unusual originality and 
imaginative power. It is an ironic fantasy of the 
price the world pays for war and dominion, and 
takes its title from the saying of Caiaphas: “ It is 
expedient that one should die for the people.” 


“The Judas Tree,”’ a new novel of Buckingham- 
shire life and character by Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock, will be published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton early this month. 


Although nothing is concealed from the reader 
in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ “ Cressida: No Mystery” 
(Heinemann), no member of Lady Bignor’s house- 
party, with the single exception of Lizzie Bowden, 
knew that the death of the charming, irresistible 
Cressida was not the unfortunate misadventure that 


it seemed. The whole story takes place in the week 
before Christmas, when Lady Bignor has brought 
a few friends together to celebrate the engagement 
of her niece, Lizzie Bowden, to Captain Larrie 
Wortle. Lizzie is a very plain young girl, un- 
attractive of manner as of appearance, but she 
has inherited great wealth, and even after it has 
become apparent that Wortle is a good deal of a 
cad and will marry her for nothing but her money, 
Lady Bignor accepts the position, partly because 
it is unlikely any man will ever be able to love 
Lizzie for herself, and partly because Lizzie is self- 
willed, stubborn, really in love with Larry and would 
in any case go her own way. In upon the somewhat 
dull house-party the dazzling Cressida breaks in- 
continently, and Lady Bignor, who is fond of her, 
invites her to stay, without foreseeing what her 
mischievous beauty will mean for Larry, and for 
the unlovely Lizzie, and that with her invitation 
she has set the stage for tragedy. The story grows 
essentially out of the characters of its protagonists ; 
it is cleverly written, with a sense of humour and 
irony, and with a narrative skill that keeps the 
interest quickening to the last. 


A book on “The Irish Drama,’ by Andrew 
Malone, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Constable. 


No one who followed Ward Muir’s progress, 
from those days before the War when he was writing 
humorous novels of a light comedy kind, can have 
failed to recognise how, right to the end, his work 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. Mr. H. A. Jones, 


hose “The War in the Air: Official History of the War,” 
Vol. II (Oxford in THe Bookman 
mont 
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was maturing both in thought and in style. There 

was the same light comedy touch in his recent 
books, “‘ Crossing Piccadilly Circus’’ and ‘‘ Jones 
in Paris’ (now in its fifth edition), but the humour 
is mellower, like his knowledge of 
human character and his later 
philosophy of life. This last novel 
of his, ‘‘The Bewildered Lover ”’ 
(7s. 6d.; John Lane), has that 
wisdom of experience in its pre- 
sentation of character, and a 
philosophy that is at times edged 
with irony or cynicism, but is in 
the main tolerant, kindly, rich in 
experience, condensed deftly into 
epigrams that are pungent but 
seldom bitter. Briefly this is the 
story of Donald Lorimer and his wife 
Anita. She has a passion for being 
kind to people; she married Don not 
because she was in love with him, but because she 
was fond of him and wanted to be kind. Her desire 
to give sympathy and encouragement wherever it 
is needed brings about an estrangement between 
them, and though, still anxious to be kind to him, 
she tries to win him to be reconciled to her, he will 
not yield until she has really fallen in love with 
him and she is too honest to pretend. With all her 
tantalising perversity she is charming, and the whole 
thing is done lightly, delicately, with a sense of 
the pathos as well as the wry humour of the situa- 
tion. A delightful book, and one to be read alike 
for the interest of the story and the cleverness with 
which it is written. — 


Portrait by 
Dorothy Wilding. 


“The Oldest Wish,” by March Cost, which 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall are publishing this 
month, is not so much a novel as a fantasy in four 
parts, for the four stories telling of what happened 
after the great Magician had flung the Wishing 
Amulet down on to the earth are more or less 
connected. The first centres on 
the wish for love, the others on 
wishes for wealth, happiness and 
fame, but always at the moment 
of crisis, when man or woman 
stands within sight of the heart’s 
desire, the oldest wish in the world, 
the wish for life, either for oneself 
or for others, proves stronger than 
all the rest. From what I have 
seen of it in proof, the book is 
charmingly written, with know- 
ledge of the human heart and skill 
in telling a story. 


Mr. F. Le Gros Clark, whose remarkable novel, 
“‘ Apparition’ (Knopf), Mr. Neil Lyons recently 
reviewed in our pages, comes of a family that has 


“*March Cost,” 


author of “The Oldest Wish,” to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall. 


Mr. F. Le Gros Clark. 


several distinguished scientists among its members ; 
his grandfather, of the same name, was President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Mr. Clark’s own 
interests were scientific until the War left him 
almost blinded. ‘‘ After that,” he 
says, “‘ I realised it would be easier 
to write fiction, as that does not 
require eyesight.” 


Messrs. Alston Rivers announce 
for immediate publication ‘‘ Rose— 
The Dancer,” a new novel by 
Mrs. Winifred Carter. 


The long expected ‘‘ Autobio- 
graphy of Benito Mussolini’”’ is 
to be issued by Messrs. Hutchinson 
early in the autumn. Whatever 
one may think of Mussolini’s ideals, 
there can be no doubt about 
the extraordinary interest of his own outspoken 
story of his rise from abject poverty to his present 
position of eminence and autocratic power. 


The Oxford Press is adding to its ‘‘ Tudor and 
Stuart Library ” in September ‘‘ Poems of Nathaniel 
Wanley,” edited by L. C. Martin. Wanley was a 
very obscure seventeenth century poet, and is not 
a great discovery but an interesting one—or I found 
him so in Mr. Martin’s essay concerning him (“ A 
Forgotten Poet’’) in ‘‘ The English Association 
Essays and Studies’ two or three years ago. 


A new story for girls, ‘“‘ Dimity Dand,” by Miss 
Anne Macdonald, author of ‘‘ Bud and Adventure,” 
will be published this month by Messrs. Chambers. 


A complete and carefully documented account 
of the toundation and progress to the present day 
of the Church in Australia has been written by the 
Rev. M. A. Giles in “ A History of the Australian 
Church,” which Messrs. Skeffington 
will publish this autumn. It will 
contain an introduction by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 


271 


Money, Religion and Love are 
the conflicting motives in ‘“ The 
Three Passions,’ a new novel by 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton which Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett are publishing 
almost immediately. 


4 


Mrs. Ray Strachey has edited 
the Diary of her grandmother, who 
was a New England Quakeress, and has written 
for it, by way of introduction, a study of the 
causes of religious self-delusion. The diarist left 
the Society of Friends to experiment with some 
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of the freak re- 
ligions popular at 
that time, but 
returned at length 
to her earlier faith. 
The book will be 
published by 
Messrs. Faber & 
Gwyer. 


Mr. John Cour- 
nos has completed 
a series of essays 
in literary portrai- 
ture dealing with twenty English, American and 
French authors, and under the title of ‘‘ A Modern 
Plutarch ” this will be published in the autumn by 
Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


Photo by 
Boissonnas, Geneva 


Dr. J. H. Nisot. 


“‘ Sketch of a Sinner,’’ a new novel by Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton—a story in which comedy and tragedy 
are blended—will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing 
this month “ Gyfford of Weare,” a new romance 
by Mr. Jeffery Farnol. 


The thoughts of Ruskin on literature and zsthetics 
are brought together in ‘‘ Ruskin as Literary Critic,” 
which Mr. A. H. R. Ball has edited and the Cam- 
bridge Press is publishing shortly. 


“ Black Bonar,’ a new romance by Mr. Patrick 
MacGill, {is to be published by Messrs. Herbert 
Jenkins this autumn. 


In “Through Literature 
to Life,’ Mr. Ernest Ray- 
mond has written a book 
that makes a special appeal 
to book-lovers. He des- 
cribes it as “‘ an enthusiasm 
and an anthology, for its 
essays on child psychology, 
on wit and humour in 
English and Continental 
literature, and on various 
aspects of life and thought 
are freely illustrated with 
quotations from a very wide 
range of reading. This will 
be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, who are publishing 
also ‘‘ Unfinished S ym- 
phony,” by Graham Sutton, 
a novel of the bohemian 
world of the stage. Mr. 
Sutton was an actor in 


Portrait by Maud Basil. 


travelling com- 
panies and at the 
Abbey Theatre 
before he became 
a dramatic critic, 
and wrote that 
admirable first 
novel, “Who 
Travels Alone.” 


As the secret 
has been given 
away I may as 
well give it away 
again and mention that William Penmare, author 
of “The Black Swan” (reviewed on another 
page), is Miss Mavis Elizabeth Hocking—or was 
until July 30th, when at the church of St. Ia, 
St. Ives, Cornwall, she was married to Dr. J. H. 
Nisot, Doctor of Law, who is legal adviser to the 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and a member 
of the legal secretariat of the League of Nations. 
Mrs. Nisot has the double distinction of being a 
novelist herself and the daughter of a distinguished 
novelist, Mr. Joseph Hocking. She has completed 
a new novel, “ The Scorpion,” which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton early next 
year. 


Mrs. J. H. Nisot 
(Miss Mavis Elizabeth Hocking). 


Here are three books I would recommend 
holiday-makers to put into their bags: ‘‘ The Last 
of the Stranges’”’ (Hodder & Stoughton), in which 
Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson completes his trilogy of 
the Strange Family with a chronicle that is as 
shrewdly humorous and delightfully entertaining 
as anything he has written ; 
Mr. Lacon Watson has 
something of Trollope’s 
easy, familiar manner and 
quiet, realistic power ; he is 
a companionable novelist, 
and has the gift of interest- 
ing you no less in his 
people than in his story. 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s 
“Money for Nothing” 
(Herbert Jenkins), a book 
full of the best laughter ; 
and ‘ Bits and Pieces,” by 
George Robey (Hutchinson), 
which has taken me by 
surprise. I did not know 
Mr. Robey as an author 
until now, and there are 
joyously farcical stories 
here that should make some 
of our humorous authors 
look to their laurels. 


BOOKMAN. 


Mr. Ward Muir. 
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NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


Much of the tragedy, heroism, pathos and some of the 
humours of the Great War are put into vigorous and 
picturesque verse by Mr. Henry Weston Pryce (Gunner 
379) in YOUR OLD BATTALION (Sydney: Cornstalk 
‘Publishing Company), with a group of poems in a section 
at the end, on the not always happier things of peace. 
They are written with sincerity and feeling and a deft hand- 
ling of rhymes and metres and do, as Lieutenant-General 
Monash says in an introduction, “ tell again, more vividly 
than ever, the story of service and sacrifice,’ they “ illum- 
inate the point of view of the typical Australian warrior 
engaged in ‘ playing the game’,” and bring home to the 
reader what the war meant to the men who went through 
the worst of it. 

The three stories of Stefan Zweig’s in CONFLICTS (7s. 6d. ; 
Allen & Unwin) are not very enlivening reading. The author 
has a reputation for insight into character ; and in the first 
tale, in which an elderly English gentlewoman tells the story 
of a youthful impulse, there is a genuine passion of pity 
and understanding. We find, however, Zweig’s excessively 
underlined manner, his determination to leave nothing to 
the reader, rather over-emphatic. He destroys his efforts 
by calling our attention to them. In the other two stories 
this fault is even more conspicuous. The translation of 
the stories is by Mr. and Mrs. Paul, who are responsible 
for so many versions from the German. 

Many books have been written on women, but these are 
for the most part specialists’ theses dealing with the 
subject from a particular point of view. In A SHORT 
HISTORY OF WOMEN (ros. 6d. ; Jonathan Cape), Mr. John 
Langdon-Davies had performed a useful service in co- 
ordinating the vast material available and in beating it 
into the form of a brief history which is both scientific and 
popular. To this, in the modern section, the author has 
added his own observation and experience. While he 
methodically proceeds to enumerate the taboos, supersti- 
tions and prejudices associated with the sex from time 
immemorial, his own views are based on a sound biologic 
and economic basis. He tears the veil from the “‘ mystery ” 
which has enveloped woman even to our own day, and 
his conclusion is that the new relation of men and women 
need not suffer for all the candidness of the contemporary 
attitude. 

In HAVE A HEART, by Clara Sharpe Hough (7s 6d. ; 
Methuen), the scene of a great part of the novel is laid in the 
office of The Banner, a typical American newspaper office. 
The author succeeds well in describing the drive and hustle 
of an American news emporium. Her story itself is simple 
and familiar. Dave Morley, the assistant editor, who had 
married the proprietor’s daughter, is a slave to his occupa- 
tion, and his wife, Serena, as the result of innocently 
philandering with Toby Gannett, is blackmailed into 
interfering with the control of the paper. The ensuing 
estrangement drives Dave to seek consolation from a fair 
member of his staff, who is pleasantly described as “ no 
slouch” and “ quite a cutie,’’ but after Dave and Toby 
have had a ding-dong fight in the office, husband and wife 
return to their senses and the story concludes in a scene 
of domestic felicity. 

Why did Dumas leave an interval of twenty years between 
“The Three Musketeers’ and its sequels? What hap- 
pened to D’Artagnan, Athos, Aramis and Porthos during 
those twenty years ? This is the question that is answered, 


or at any rate partly answered by Paul Feval and M. 
Lassez in THE MYSTERIOUS CAVALIER (7s. 6d.; Long- 
mans)—partly answered because we understand that the 
authors of ‘‘ The Mysterious Cavalier’ are bringing out 
other volumes, sequels to the story, in the near future. 
Into their present story they bring the famous Cyrano de 
Bergerac—and a thrilling, dashing, romantic adventure 
story it is, admirably constructed and uncommonly well 
written. Already it has sold over 300,000 copies in France. 
One adventure comes fast on the heels of another, and as 
a tonic the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

In ‘‘ THE WRECKER ”’ (3s. 6d.; Selwyn & Blount), Miss 
Ruth Alexander has written a novel based on the play of 
that name by Arnold Ridley and Bernard Merivale—the 
play is one of the most thrilling of the dramas of mystery 
and sensation that have been so popular with theatre goers 
lately, and Miss Alexander has made as exciting and 
thrilling a novel of it. A capital entertainment. 

THE GREAT BEAR, by Lester Cohen (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds), 
takes you into the American wheat market, and against 
the clamour and excitement of the market the personality 
of Thane Pardway stands out in vivid relief. Thane Pard- 
way is no ordinary hero of fiction; he is a big man of 
commerce, not too scrupulous in business and with no 
pretensions to morals in his private life. Yet when Agnes 
Weatherly is entrusted to his care he is conscious at once 
of a new influence—“ she so transcended all the common- 
places and vulgarities, the little schemings, pleadings and 
teasings of all the women he had known.” ‘“ The Great 
Bear ’’ is a study of the relationship of these two—Agnes, 
a pure, religious girl, and the man to whom her innocence 
is a challenge. It is a book full of vitality and robust 
humour, the character-drawing strong and effective, the 
drama not strained nor carried to excess. Certainly an 
unusual book. 

Utter delight and entertainment for the children are to 
be found in the sumptuous volume, THE PLAY’S THE 
THING, by Enid Blyton (25s.; Home Library Book 
Company). There are twelve fascinating plays con- 
veniently arranged with elastic lists of characters (a great 
advantage in schools), each containing very charming 
songs, with music written by Alec Rowley, and a preface 
giving most useful hints for production. Another feature 
of this unusually fine production is the assistance of 
Alfred E. Bestall, who contributes twenty-four full page 
drawings. Some of these are of actual scenes in the plays 
and give the right settings, whilst others are composite 
pictures, shewing groups of the winsome, grotesque and 
amusing characters. It is interesting to note that the 
plays may be performed without a fee, also that cheap 
booklets containing the words only can be obtained from 
the publishers. 

It is interesting to observe in THE GARDENS OF JAPAN, 
by Jiro Harada (7s. 6d.; Studio), that the Japanese 
share with the British the none too common national 
characteristic of garden-making. But their ideas have 
developed on quite different lines from ours, and this very 
handsome publication, with its pen-and-ink sketches and 
many splendid photographs, enables us to draw comparisons 
and get an insight into the Japanese art of landscape 
gardening. Mr. Jiro Harada, of the Imperial Household 
Museum, Tokyo, contributes a very interesting, ably 
written study of the theory and practice of garden-making 
in the East. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


PATRICK HAMILTON. 


ATRICK HAMILTON wrote ‘“ Monday Morning ” 

in 1925, when he was one and twenty. He had 

been trying to write a long while before that—before 

leaving school in fact. He was at Westminster, and 

left rather early. Very soon after he found himself 

in a position where he had either to take up the line 

of life planned out for him, or to make his own living 
absolutely by his own 


efforts. Choosing the latter 


course, he succeeded in get- |* 
ting various jobs as an actor 
in the provinces. The fruits 
of this experience are to be 
found in the faithful pages 
of “Twopence Coloured.” 
Without hearing Mr. 
Hamilton’s considered opinion 
of stage life from his own 
lips, the reader may gather 
from this very vivid book an 
impression of the difficulty, 
the futility, and the imbecility 
of much of the small actor’s 
career. The typescript re- 
produced in the novel of 
Jackie’s part as Lady Joan 
is significant. What a réle 
to concentrate on and live 
for! ‘I should imagine that 


easily the worst actor that 
ever lived,” Mr. Hamilton 
will tell you ; confessing that 
he had no illusions on this 
score, but ever the steady 
ambition to become a novel- 
ist. On tour he used to write 
every morning and afternoon 
when not rehearsing, and also 
in trains on Sundays. Find- 
ing it difficult to live after a year or two, he became 
a shorthand typist at 35s. a week in the City, and doubt- 
less the office to which Mr. Wildman of Craven House 
resorted takes its outline from real life. 

“T had to live in one miserable room up at Camden 
Town then: where I still continued to write every 
morning and evening. This was no romantic gesture 
but a sober necessity,” says our author. He firmly 
believes (and may this encourage Jes autres) that the 
experience was invaluable. 

We are inevitably reminded on reading “ Craven 
House ” and “‘ Twopence Coloured ” of those leasurely 
artists, Compton Mackenzie and William de Morgan. 
There are the same beautiful branches—like sentences, 
decoratively flowering. These two later novels are 
quite different in style from the clipped sentences of 
the youthful but promising ‘‘ Monday Morning,” where 
we find this sort of thing : 


“It was the suburban triumph. The dancing and 
the band were suburban. Their beautiful dresses were 


suburban. The men too. They did not look like men in 
evening clothes, but like men wearing evening clothes. . . .”’ 


Compare it with a sentence from any place in ‘“‘ Two- 
pence Coloured,”’ so much more elaborate and detailed : 
“But they did not want their tea really,"they only 
wanted to sit up, warm and close to each other, and watch 
the rain, which was now pouring down with all its old 
liberality and coming in two 
fascinating different rains—one 
slantwise—heavy—the other 
perpendicular and fine—a 
clever enchanted pattern.” 


We believe that every 
young man and young girl 
will relish ‘‘ Monday Morn- 
ing,” with all its hopes and 
fears and broken resolves ; 
for Anthony the hero was 
a small soldier in the great 
army of young Rupert 
Brookes, Brooke having made 
as many Rupert Brookes as 
Byron ever made Byrons. 

But a new note was struck 
in “Craven House”: that 
sensitive delineation of the 
petty absorbing life in a 
boarding house. Quite early 
on in this book you strike 
the description of Miss Hatt 
(who has determined to 
receive a small number of 
paying guests) out shopping ; 
and the touch is masterly. 
The bustle of the early 
evening, the thundering 
trams, the shops where 
humanity is being deafened 


Mr. Patrick Hamilton. at the butcher’s, bewildered 


at the post office, advised at 
the jeweller’s—rises sharp and sure before us; and is 
not this excellent and sufficing ? 


“Miss Hatt was all at once taken with a mood of con- 
tentment verging on exultation. This was partly due 
to the thick sights and sounds around her—partly to a 
flowing nervous relief after a hard day indoors and partly 
to the two cups full of tea that she had consumed before 
going out.” 

In keen observation Mr. Hamilton excels. Long after 
much of “‘ Craven House ”’ is forgotten we shall remem- 
ver the tender womanliness of Elsie, the glance that 
the Major’s little boy failed to give his father, and the 
description of Miss Cotterell and her set. At “ Craven 
House” dwelt a class of persons who had long thrown 
down their higher social cards and taken to good humour. 

Miss Cotterell’s set is outlined with a brilliant out- 
burst, as belonging to an exalted class of persons who, 
without having any more in actual pounds and shillings 
and pence look in rather a superior way at Craven House 
—‘ being that class of persons who possess a car and 
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a little dog, and a polo-playing uncle: who get free 
tickets for Wimbledon, or Twickenham, who leave 
this week’s Punch on a sham oak table, who are to be 
heard of in the perpetual state of Motoring Up and 
Motoring Down, who go to Rome next spring—return from 
Germany, and know people. . . . And who above all Do 
Theatres, the rather declassé performances—which are 
their principal earthly topic and spiritual sustenance.” 

This reads so easily that we should have suspected 
Mr. Hamilton to be a rapid writer. But it is not so; 
““ Twopence Coloured” took nearly a year and a half 
to write, working six hours a day, and with very few 
breaks. If two quarto pages can be filled a day with 
copy “infinitely corrected and readjusted” that is 
a good day to our author. 

Mr. Hamilton need not be afraid that there is a 
curse upon “ Twopence Coloured” because it is a 
novel of the stage. It is a thrilling story, and will be 
read as such. How real is Jackie, so eager to become 
an actress—when we first see her strolling dreamily 
about the Brighton front, and are assured that “‘ it must 
be taken for granted that she was on the whole a com- 
plete fool.” The history of her life among chorus 
girls (Miss Honour Lang, Miss Royal Fayre, etc.) is 
a triumphant bit of writing. 


Mr. Hamilton is susceptible in these pages neither to 
the romantic thrill of going “ behind scenes”’ nor to 
the even more romantic thrill which some people seem 
to get from being disillusioned after going behind them. 
His book tries to reveal in as cold a light as possible 
the infinite tyrannies and absurdities of a profession 
which is scarcely a profession at all, but rather a half 
or a quarter of a profession—inasmuch as the majority 
of its members are out of work for six or nine months 
every year. They acquire, in the leisure hours provided, 
more of garrulity and general inadequacy than anyone 
not familiar with them could credit. This is speaking 
generally, and does not apply to the lucky individuals 
who escape these due consequences of a life of change, 
uncertainty, and anxiety. 

We predict confidently a large, ever increasing 
public for Mr. Hamilton. If he will go on taking 
infinite pains, as he has been doing; and if he will 
bless the suffering cynical world with stories containing 
not only pitiless character sketches of ordinary people, 
but with a warm undercurrent of hope and courage ; 
and if he will allow us happy endings—(we are just a 
little sorry that Jackie forgot Richard)—he will become 
beloved as well as admired. 

MARJORY ROYCE. 


Rew 


Books. 


SCEPTRES AND CROWNS.* 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 


A trick of memory preserves some lines by Shirley, learnt 
one summer afternoon too long ago. Here are a great 
Queen, a great King, a great Empress, whose glories are 
shadows, and proud sceptres equal with the scythe. These 
three books give us no reason, I think, to alter accepted 
verdicts. But they are all interesting and of some value. 
The most important seems to me ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth and 
Some Foreigners,”’ and yet it is this about which I feel most 
critical. The Hapsburg letters should have made a book 
by themselves, and left ‘‘ Elizabeth, a Lord Mayor’s Show, 
and many other remarkable things”’ of the travels (the 
second of the three introductions refers to these rather 
quaintly), to a separate volume. The notes, often useful, 
are also often inaccurate and misleading. The letters of 
Elizabeth (in a kind of German garden ?), the Emperors 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, the Archduke Charles, and 
the envoys and spies employed to bring about an Austrian 
marriage, when a score of suitors native and foreign sought 
the Queen’s hand and kingdom, give this book its unique 
value. ‘‘ They might have put in one of my halberdiers ! ” 
said Elizabeth scornfully when half a dozen English candi- 
dates were discussed. She is still the Queen we know; 
‘“‘half an Italian,’’ as she says herself; subtle, haughty, 
stout-hearted, able and witty, too ingenious for those seek- 
ing toenmesh her. She did not mean to “ lay herself down 
as Queen of England, and rise the next morning as plain 
Mistress Elizabeth.’’ One strange passage throws into 
incandescence both the Queen and an interlocutor. He 
has covered her with fulsome compliments which she 
receives graciously and with thanks for the honour done 
her; after which, says he with blind self-satisfaction, 
‘she said I might take my leave as soon as I thought fit ; 


* “Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners.” Edited with 
Introductions by Victor von Klarwill. Translated by Professor 


T. H. Nash. Illustrated. 18s. (John Lane.)—‘‘ Charles XII 
of Sweden.” By the Hon. Eveline Godley. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ Correspondence of Catherine the Great 


when Grand-Duchess with Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams, etc.’ 
Translated by the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke. 
Illustrated. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


that her Majesty would be content, and would raise no 
objection if it were at once.” 

It is interesting to read that drunkenness was considered 
a great disgrace; one has doubts; certainly it was a 
fashionable vice a few years after her death. I wish the 
first introduction had dealt less hardly with Queen Mary, 
of whom the last word has not yet been said. She was 
less black than she has been painted, and her sister’s reign 
was not without its own bigotries and cruelties. But this 
book is a really important contribution from the Austrian 
archives to our knowledge of our greatest Queen. 

An embassy is described in this book from the King of 
Sweden, who was so anxious that his son should marry Eliza- 
beth that he offered to turn all the coppers of the realm into 
silver, and sent over servants in red velvet liveries em- 
blazoned with hearts pierced with javelins, to signify passion. 
As I turn to Miss Godley’s history of Charles XII I cannot 
help wondering what our history and that of Sweden would 
have been if the pierced hearts had gained theirend. Here, 
says the author, and no doubt with truth, is the last of the 
royal adventurers who through the ages have flung away 
all obligation towards their subjects in their zest for war 
and conquest. ‘‘ Iron Head,’ as he was sometimes called, 
with his cropped hair, long, straight sword, plain dress, 
plain fare—his contempt for luxury, his valour, his clean 
life, his gilded Bible and Lutheran hymns—might with 
nobler ideals and different environment have been some 
Roundhead straggling from the path of his age. He is 
always likeable. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter’’ was his cry at a 
wound ; his ‘‘ Come, boys!’’ was the call of a hundred 
bugles to soldiers who loved him. ‘‘ War was his banquet, 
the courses were blows, the sweet dish was Death.’ But 
Sweden, as I said some time back in my review of Berna- 
dotte, survives alone among the kingdoms of Napoleon’s 
Marshals because of an act of humanity; it had to pay 
dearly for Charles XII. Perhaps I may make a small 
contribution to the settlement of the disputed question of 
his death at Frederikshald, which the appendix to this book 
describes as still a mystery. In the Rev. William Coxe’s 
Travels (published 1802) the author describes an interview 
he had with a Norwegian ninety-five years of age, who in 
his twenty-eighth year was a gunner in the Danish garrison. 
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He was emphatic in saying that Charles could only have 
been killed by a small bullet fired from the ramparts, and 
gives reasons which seem to me convincing. ‘‘ Charles XII” 
is a picturesque and trustworthy study of the king about 
whom Dr. Johnson wrote the oft-quoted lines : 


“He left a Name at which the World grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” . 


The Doctor was less kind about Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams, poet, wit, diplomatist, gallant; the friend of 
Fielding (who borrowed guineas from him at Eton), Walpole 
and Lord Holland. One regrets that the introductions to 
this book give so little about an extraordinarily interesting 
life. But here, as in ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ the main interest 
lies in the letters themselves. They cover about a year, 
from July, 1756, to July, 1757, and reveal an intimacy— 
swift in growth—which had high politics as its tremendous 
background. Some of the letters of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
afterwards King of Poland, are of especial interest. There 
are sidelights on our efforts to protect Hanover from 
Continental aggression. When these letters were exchanged, 
Catherine was a young, ambitious, clever and attractive 
woman, married to a brute hideously pox-pitted, who kicked 
and cuffed her, but in more amiable moments flattered her 
as ‘“‘Madame Quick Wit.’ In Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams’s letters there are few traces of the brilliant 
wit which had once made him the life of his famous circle. 
Catherine, who was niece of the King of Sweden, who was 
himself nephew to Charles XII, had (unlike Charles) the 
sense to see and say that peace was always to be preferred 
to war. Her letters were certainly worth publication. 
Within the range of this book we do not meet the later 
Empress, autocratic, involved in countless amours, engaged 
in a desperate and pathetic fight to arrest the decay of 
beauty with rouge and remedies. 

She died miserably. I have stood near her ashes, in a 
Russia that now knows her dynasty no longer; I have 
stood near those of Charles at Riddarholm, of Elizabeth— 
and Hanbury-Williams—at Westminster. Grey ashes long 
at rest—and again Shirley’s lines, but from another poem, 
Tun in my mind: 

“* How little room 


Do we take up in death, that, living, knew 
No bounds.” 


MR BLETTSWORTHY. 


Whatever may be doubtful, there is no doubt that Mr. 
H. G. Wells is one of the few novelists of genius our time 
has produced. He is a journalist, a sociologist, a political 
economist, propagandist, historian, and other things, but 
above all else he is 
a great creative 
artist. I know I 
am saying what is 
perfectly obvious, 
but the fact is 
borne in upon me 
afresh by ‘‘ Mr. 
Blettsworthy on 
Rampole Island.’’* 
There is a creative 
energy behind the 
story which infuses 
it with an unflag- 
ing vitality through 
allits stages ; even 
Portrait by Russel. Mr. H, G. Wells, ™inort characters 

and trivialities of 

detail seem to come 
alive in the author’s hands without effort. A touch or two 
in the preliminary ancestral record give entity and idiosyn- 
crasy to Arnold Blettsworthy’s mother and erratic father ; 
the inexperienced young priest who brings the boy Arnold 
from Madeira, to deposit him with his decorous aunt at 


* “Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island.” By H. G. Wells. 
7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


Cheltenham, comes and goes in a couple of paragraphs, 
but you know his personal appearance and his character 
as intimately as if he had been subjected to a minute 
psychoanalytical dissection. It is much the same with the 
aunt, and more so with her brother, Arnold’s uncle, the 
Rev. Rupert Blettsworthy, who figures at large in two 
chapters, dies and is done with. All the many lesser 
people of the narrative spring to life and have definite, 
vivid individuality, though they may have only the 
slightest, passing share in it. 

The story settles down to begin in earnest with Mr. 
Blettsworthy’s experiences at Oxford, where a great friend- 
ship, an idealistic business enterprise and his first love 
affair all end in such wholesale disaster and disillusion 
that he goes off his head for a while and plunges into a 
nightmare of reckless debauchery from which he is rescued 
by his staid, kindly, worldly-wise old lawyer, who con- 
trives to get him away on a voyage across the world. The 
account of that long voyage on the Golden Lion, with its 
brutally savage captain and mutinous crew, the strange 
hatred that grows between Blettsworthy and the captain, 
the daily humiliations he has to endure, his attempts to 
ingratiate himself with the other officers—the whole thing, 
to the fury and terror of the storm in which the ship is 
tossed helplessly after its engines have broken down, is as 
masterly in its power and realism as anything of the kind 
I recall. In the confusion of escape, by the malice of the 
captain, Blettsworthy is left behind alone on the derelict 
vessel, and after days and nights of drifting, when he is 
sunk into a state of exhaustion and delirium, he has a hazy 
recollection of savages coming aboard and carrying him on 
to Rampole Island. 

On Rampole Island Blettsworthy, after surviving some 
perils, is accepted as the Sacred Lunatic and allowed certain 
privileges ; his relations with his captors, irrational develop- 
ments in connection with a war that breaks out against a 
neighbouring tribe, the autocratic conduct of Ardam, the 
military chief, the bizarre life of the place, and what 
Biettsworthy goes through, are all so reminiscent of the 
extravagances of adventure stories written for boys that 
you are beginning to think the thing has gone to pieces 
and Mr. Wells is playing with you, when Blettsworthy 
suddenly comes to himself in New York after a spell of 
insanity and you realise that the Rampole Island episode 
had been a dream of his delirium. But he has come to 
himself in the middle of the world-war; his dream is 
deftly rounded to an allegory and the ironic commentary 
on the war, its military leaders and general conduct, sug- 
gests that Rampole Island has no geographical limits but 
is the whole world. There is a charm and tenderness in 
the love romance Mr. Blettsworthy takes with him when 
he joins up and goes into our recent war which remind you 
of those early stories of Mr. Wells that were stories of 
human beings pure and simple, all innocent of propaganda 
and symbolical significances, and I shall content myself 
with saying that, except for one squalid episode, I have 
enjoyed no novel so much since I read ‘“‘ Kipps” and 
Mr. Polly.” 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


HEIRLOOMS AND A HERITAGE.* 


The good planning we commended in this series a month 
or so ago is followed by a businesslike promptness of exe- 
cution, and this second batch of volumes comes well within 
the promised date. These two lack “ the ampler ether, 
the diviner air’’ of the opening volumes by Mr. Bolitho 
and Miss Fullerton, because of the definite and localised 
nature of their themes. Miss Peto, who made her debut 
a few years ago as a quaint illustrator of children’s stories, 
now shows a genuine faculty of humour and observation. 
She manages to draw fresh amusement out of the con- 
ditions of garrison and social life in Malta and Cyprus, the 
eccentricities of native servants, the wiles of dealers, and 


* “The Cities of Australia.” By Kathleen Ussher.— 
“Malta and Cyprus.” By Gladys Peto. (Outward Bound 
Library.) 5s. net each. (Dent.) 
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even the niceties of a laundry-bill. We are reminded again 
that in the theatre the Maltese hiss their appreciation, 
not their scorn: and the opera ballet not so long ago used 
to don puttees under their dance-skirts—whether for 
modesty or rheumatism the author professes not to know. 
In both islands, allowing for their differences in many ways, 
custom is as miscellaneous and irreconcilable as the place- 
names bequeathed by the mixture and driftage of many 
races, and the author’s pen-and-ink sketches help to point 
touches of picturesqueness and unconventionality that the 
reader might otherwise have missed. 

Miss Ussher in dealing with the Australian cities is more 
conscientious and encyclopedic. For one thing she has 
had to cover themes that are more familiar in print already, 
and has had to handle masses of material instead of a 
scattering of detail. She half apologises for her claim to 
represent her native land at all, but this is needless because 
she is surprisingly free from barriers or fault-finding, and 
in her survey of the greatest island in the world she shows 
how completely Australians are free from anything like 
insularity, in spite of their indomitable patriotism and 
their pride in everything ‘down under.” She hits out 
hard against the stupid tariff that Australia imposes on 
imported works of art, and points out how the United 
States has languished in painting, but gone ahead in 
architecture, simply because competition in the latter art 
reigns unrestricted between America and Europe. There 
are excellent chapters on the Australian Press, stage, 
studio, and cinema, as also on its air records; and alto- 
gether it would be hard to find a better exposition of a 
land so blessed that it will rub its eyes with wonder some 
day to think that it ever had to plead for population. 


J. P. CoL.ins. 


HOGARTH LIVING POETS.* 


The imprint of the Hogarth Press, since that Press is 
controlled by Leonard and Virginia Woolf, constitutes an 
informal guarantee that the book published is worthy of 
careful consideration, if not always of approbation. A 
new series of ‘‘ Hogarth Living Poets ’’ has now been started 
under the editorship of Lady Dorothy Wellesley. The 
books, in blue-grey paper boards, are inexpensively but 
not unattractively produced; the contents are slender 
as to quantity, but not entirely, in two of the first three 
of the series, as to quality. The exception is the obviously 
pseudonymous “‘ It Was Not Jones,”’ by R. Fitzurse. This 
book might be taken as a bad joke, as a parody of the work 
of those young people without literary background or 
particular ability who make up in formless stridency 
what they lack in inspiration and technique. There is a 
streak of perverse cleverness running through the book, a 
desire to effect a soilure of the beautiful, a schoolboyish 
attempt to shock our sensibilities by writing crude trifles, 
by mention of auto-erotism, preoccupation with all the 
cheap stock-in-trade that goes with finger-to-nose contempt 
for Tennyson. We will quote from one of the longer (and 
presumably more important) poems: 


“* Oh, if a god had but hopped up from behind that fine cloud 
Of salmon-slice pink cotton-wool and bowed, 
God Ganymede grown old and hoary, 
Like Moses in Mount Sinai’s glory, 
Or Jenkyn handing Kensitas, 
And offered me a bowl of Bass 
That I and fifteen naked women 
Might drink from first and later swim in, 
I’d have found out why there’s more tragedy in clowns 
Than in unrequited love or in kings’ cracked crowns.” 


““It Was Not Jones”’ is an inevitably feeble imitation 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s poetry. It was not worth it. 

The stuff of poetry is in Mrs. Frances Cornford, but it 
is a little unbodied, a little vague. She sees the quick, 


* Hogarth Living Poets: ‘ Different Days.’’ By Frances 
Cornford. ‘‘ It Was Not Jones.”’ By R. Fitzurse. ‘‘ Matrix.” 
By Dorothy Wellesley. 4s. 6d. each. (Hogarth Press.) 


vigorous, beautiful world about her with enthusiasm, and 
she makes notes: 


“‘ Now the forgiving sun, with beams aslope, 
He who, in clear-eyed sky no town besmokes 
Rose over green, umbrageous, rooted oaks, 
Enters the city room, that has no pride, 
Goldenly, with fresh morning airs allied, 
And to the blistered washing-stand says, Hope.” 


There, with a curiously crude conjunction of line endings 
in the first three lines, is a perfect example of a vague and 
trifling inspiration taking insignificant form. It bears the 
evidence of a complete lack of compulsion. The blistered 
washing-stand was worked in arbitrarily to a thought 
governed apparently by the exigencies of rhyme. 

Mrs. Cornford, we suspect, regards her notebook or 
writing-pad as an artist regards his sketch-book.. There 
is more than a suspicion of fanciful exercises about many 
of these slight poems, the tricking out of slender, half 
realised thought : 


“ Here in the turf that’s warm and grey, 
The violets they run away 
Like little happy mice at play. 
* * * * 
Now in my breast, because of you, 
I place this tender mouse so blue ; 
The sun is glad to see it too.” 


There is accomplishment, there is tender curiosity, there 
is a pleased acceptance of the colourful world, but only 
now and again does the author of the delicious “‘ Oh, why 
do you. walk through the fields in gloves ! ’’ make us to feel 
inevitability. One such poem is a quatrain that we must 
be deeply grateful for. It is called ‘‘ The Dead One’”’: 


“The wrong you did is gentle, like the trust 
You put in us, your voice, your eyes, your air. 
The wrong you have done is very quiet; just 
Not being there.” 


Lady Dorothy Wellesley’s ‘‘ Matrix’ is an over-intense, 
joyless and mystifying probing into the mystery of human 
existence in twenty-one free-verse poems intermittently 
rhymed. We have read it twice and very carefully, and we 
find it pretentiously vague. If there is a central idea it 
seems to be that man is thrust from the womb of life into 
the grave, the womb of death: 


‘“‘The unborn alone are at rest, 
Knowing all.” 


It is a far cry from the perhaps over-emphatic optimism 
of the older poets to this preoccupation with the happy 
content of the unconceived and the unborn. Speculations 
upon plasm are futile without a constructive philosophy. 
The burden of ‘‘ Better dead, better dead ’’ haunts this 
book like the cry of a crane in a land of desolation : 

“Man will learn 
Late or rath, 


That sleep is a makeshift for death, 
Death a makeshift for life unborn.’’ 


There are technical felicities in this book and stray 
certainties of poetry, but the thought is arid and un- 
reconciling and false : 


“ Outcasts of earth are the born. 


Out of life comes hatred of life. 
Yea, behold how men sleep: 

No man but sighs when he wakes ; 
Men sleep very deep.” 


Lady Dorothy has interpreted with gloomy conviction the 
exquisite nursery rhyme quoted in the forefront of her 
book : 


“‘ Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the wind ceases the cradle will fall— 
Down will come baby, and cradle, and all.” 


She has, we think, misinterpreted it. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE.* 


What a man! The author of “ Thais,’”’ of ‘‘ The Pro- 
curator of Judea,’ of ‘‘ Crainquebille’’ and ‘‘ Penguin 
Island ’’ and “‘ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard ”’ ; satirist, 
bibliophile and champion of the oppressed; endowed, as 
it were in passing, with an immense, an encyclopedic 
knowledge of early Church history—and in private life a 
mixture of Rabelais and Puck. He is untiringly mis- 
chievous. See him, for instance, on a lecturing tour in 
South America; with his secretary (M. Brousson, the 
author of these reminiscences) and his servant he is to 
leave Buenos Aires and embark for Uruguay : 

Here we are at the dock. Frangois, who had been beside the 
driver, springs to earth and carries off the Master’s hand lug- 
gage, then with deliberate step gains the ship. The Duenna 
follows him beturbaned in impenetrable veils. As I prepare to 
cross the gang-plank, the Master embraces me, literally drowns 


me in his beard, and hurls me back with my poor bag on to the 
uay. 

a: My child,”’ he says, in Punch-like tones, “‘ you leave us here. 

Yes, yes, better so. Betterso. We will meet again in France.” 

A change of tone. The mocking voice becomes bitter. 

““Madame has told me all. Yes, all, all. You have been 
lacking in good feeling, young man. I shall forget, I shall 
forget it—but in Europe.” 

He holds out an envelope and shoves me back : 

“There! Take that! In Europe!” 

Light and victorious as Atalanta, he bounds on to the vessel. 
I remain stupidly sitting on my portmanteau, as people do in 
tragedies. The siren shrieks. The engines belch forth their 
cottonwool. The ship ploughs the uncertain waves. 

I open the envelope. It contains a ticket home, and a card 
of Anatole France to the captain of the Magellan, a French boat, 
asking that a good cabin may be allotted to his secretary whose 
health is delicate. 


Or see him replying to a couple of trade union delegates 
(who want him to make a speech at their annual féte) 
with a letter borrowing a passage from Bossuet’s sermons 
and incorporating a page of Lamennais. Or perhaps he is 
indulging in a philippic against a doll which is lacking, to 
his mind, in the attributes of femininity ; or recounting one 
of Marguerite de Valois’s more racy stories; or sending 
himself a telegram to get out of an unwelcome engagement. 
A Puck, yes; though indeed Cupid would seem more in 
his line. For itis as the devotee of Venus that M. Brousson, 
throughout this entertaining (and somewhat salacious) 
book shows us “‘ the Master.’’ We read here the story of 
the last years with the famous ‘‘ Madame’’; we make 
acquaintance with the “‘ Duenna,’”’ whom France met on 
his voyage to South America, and whose triumph was so 
disastrous, temporarily, to his relations with ‘‘ Madame ”’ ; 
we listen to his flow of comments on the sex in general, 
to his discussion of his own affairs, to his anecdotes, his 
witticisms. ‘‘ The living have a right to respect ; the dead 
but to the truth,” quotes M. Brousson at the beginning of 
his book. There is no doubt that he has carried out the 
precept. It is possible that there are some among M. 
Brousson’s revelations not altogether creditable to his 
subject. It is, on the other hand, possible that Anatole 
France would have been the readiest to enjoy them. In 
any case, the book is too amusing to be reproached with 
indiscretion. 


LOVE LETTERS. 


“Tam a failure; I have attempted many things, writing, 
teaching, politics ; drifted along, done just enough to live.” 
So, with the sad introspection characteristic of him, wrote 
Dowell O’Reilly of himself shortly before his death in 1923. 
He published two small books of verse—‘‘ Australian 
Poems” and ‘A Pedlar’s Pack,’’ and contributed to 
various Sydney papers. But he had little literary success, 
and perhaps one of the most depressing influences in a life 
disposed by its very sensitiveness to melancholy was the 
realisation of how far the actual performance of his pen 


“Anatole France Abroad.’’ By Jean Jacques Brousson. 
Ios. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


t “‘ Dowell O'Reilly From His Letters.” Edited by M. 
O’Reilly. 1os. 6d. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Dowell O’Reilly. 
From “Dowell O'Reilly Frem His Letters” (Simpkin, Marshall). 


fell short of his dreams. The son of an Irish ecclesiastic 
who had emigrated to Australia, Dowell O’Reilly was born 
in 1865 and, with the exception of one visit to England 
in his youth, his whole life was passed in New South Wales. 
Starting his career as a preparatory school teacher, he 
entered the New South Wales Parliament in 1894, but 
failed to secure re-election, and became a master at the 
Sydney Grammar School, where his own school-days had 
been spent. Eventually, after another unsuccessful stand 
for Parliament, as Labour candidate, he secured a post 
in the Federal Land Taxation Department. In 1895 he 
had married ; but his wife died in 1914, leaving him with 
three children. 

Conscious as he was in his later years of failure and 
frustration, O’Reilly was at least happy in one particular. 
When visiting England at the age of fourteen, he met for 
the first and last time his “‘ Aunt Lou,’”’ who was so sym- 
pathetic with him that a correspondence grew up which 
lasted until herdeath. In 1913 that correspondence merged 
into one with Aunt Lou’s daughter—the editor of the 
volume before us. She was only seven when O’Reilly 
was in England, and preserved little remembrance of him. 
But the letters from him in Australia, which began in 1913, 
became in course of time love letters, and the sense of 
communion between O’Reilly and his cousin so matured 
that she became his second wife, the marriage taking 
place at Sydney in 1917. The volume contains a selection 
of O’Reilly’s letters written during the four years preceding 
that event. As the outpourings of a lover to a woman 
whom he had met only once in childhood, they have a 
romantic interest of a rather rare kind; but their main 
charm lies in their peculiarly intimate and poignant re- 
flection of a temperament essentially brooding and intro- 
spective, yet capable of gay whimsicality and sometimes 
caustic epigram. A deep intensity of feeling pervades 
the book, and throughout it O’Reilly is shown in beautiful 
relation to his children. The later letters become a diary 
of his life, and disappointment is often masked by the 
humorous description of trivial and monotonous incidents. 
Readers with a taste for autobiography will find that the 
volume holds them by its richly human, if frequently sad, 
appeal. Nor is it without its political interest, for it sheds 
light upon the situation in Australia during the War. 
Finally, it has some uncommonly shrewd observations on 
the differences between men and women. G. F: 
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GOOD OF THEIR KIND.* 


Last month it was my good fortune to review Thomas 
Mann’s great book, ‘‘ The Magic Mountain.’’ ‘‘ Mountain ”’ 
was a good name for it, for it was a work of high significance 
and, compared with it, the novels that I have been reading 
lately, good as they are, are as foothills. Even the fine 
piece of work which Miss Ruth Suckow has done in “‘ The 
Bonney Family ’’—and it is far and away the best novel 
in this group—does not rank. Nevertheless it is a delicate 
and faithful study of a family during a period of twenty 
years. A father, mother and four children are introduced 
to us on the first page, and we share their spiritual adven- 
tures, the hot griefs and joys of the young, the larger sorrows 
of the old, with unflagging interest. We have suffered 
in like fashion, been as terribly humiliated, as desperate, 
over what, when we look back, appears but trifling. 
Tragedy is not greater, hardly so great, in the grown-up 
world as when a boy is flouted by a maid, or a girl realises 
that she has no charm, that she will never be attractive 
to the opposite sex. The Bonney Family is in the tradition 
of those stories of other days—‘ The Wide, Wide World ”’ 
and “ Little’ Women ’’—but Miss Suckow’s is a finer, a 
more deeply sympathetic art. Nor is it altogether tragic, 
for the Bonneys are seen with a touch of humour. What 
could be more poignant than the death of the cat, more 
delightful than the tombstone : 

WASHINGTON BONNEY, 
Beloved Cat of 
Wilfred Warren Bonney. 
Aged 4 years, 4 mos., ? days 
He was diligent and a friend to humanity. 


Dealing with a different kind of life, Mrs. van Doran 
has written in “‘ Strangers’’ a readable story of some 
originality. Taking a group of six young married people 
and a sentimentalised old maid, she has sketched the 
change in outlook which has come with the new freedom. 
The young people accept the fact that each may make 
of life what he or she chooses. If they do not feel they 
wish to remain faithful to the person they have married, 
they need not. The partner left in the lurch will not 
be jealous, will not leave them and there will be no scenes ; 
only a good deal—as she happily demonstrates—of private 
unhappiness. The new freedom is in other words little 
different from the old bondage, for human nature remains 

_the same. The problem of adjusting the relationships 
of life to individual requirements occupies the minds of 
many young people of to-day, and Mrs. van Doran’s 
book will be read with interest. She however offers no 
solution of the problem—possibly because there is none. 
The characterisation of the couples is good but not deep 
and the men, with the exception of Paul the young novelist, 
are gentle, sheepish beings of little interest. The part of 
“‘ Strangers ’’ which deals with the idyll of Rachel and Paul 
is the most convincing, although it is hardly likely Rachel, 
a lithe and healthy girl, would have died from a slip on 
the floor which banged her head against the fire-place. 
Nor should Paul have been allowed to be so boring in his 
grief. Nevertheless their time in Cornwall—what would 
the Cornish think of anyone who called Redruth a village ?— 
is the most clearly realised and deeply felt part of this 
pleasant novel. 

If Dorothy Richardson had not introduced the world 
to an experiment in technique, it is doubtful whether 
“The Road to Heaven ’”’ would have been so well written. 
The story Thomas Beer tells is interesting, though in 
parts improbable. Every word has been set carefully 
in place, and his use of the significant surface detail results 
in an admirable mosaic. The little conversation in the 
garden where the man’s mother has been buried—the con- 
versation between the gladiator, the old woman and the 
boy—is a gem: 

* “The Bonney Family.’’ By Ruth Suckow. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ Strangers.’”” By Dorothy van Doran. (Allen & 
Unwin.)—‘‘ The Road to Heaven.’’ By Thomas Beer. (Knopf.) 
—‘ Counterpoint.” By Josephine Bacon. (Bodley Head.)— 
“Following Feet.” By Norman Venner. (Heinemann.)— 
“Passengers.” By Guy Rawlence. (Constable.) 7s. 6d. each. 


‘‘ There are the little gods who live under the earth, 
and send up flowers in spring. Because she sang so many 
songs, she is always asleep under the earth among the little 
gods. She does not cry at night or beat upon the doors. 
There is silence in this house at night,’’ says the old woman 
as she goes. A bugle sounds. The games have begun. 
The gladiator rises with: ‘“‘ Oh, when I am killed at last, 
when they pull me dead from the circus with their hooks 
—say, will your dust blow to meet mine ?”’ 

As this is ‘“‘ The Road to Heaven” it is only fitting 
that at the end there should be nearly as many deaths 
as in ‘“‘ Hamlet.’”’ Frankie, the light lady, goes up in 
flames; Abner Coe, one of her lovers, fades, through 
lack of blood, into a wraith ; and Costello Ryan—another— 
uses a bit of broken mirror to help him on his way. A 
story which, although slight, is interesting from the first 
page almost to the end. It is a pity, though, that writers 
do not realise that the human organism can go without 
food for a considerable time without its effect being as 
great as they would lead us to suppose. People have been 
known to starve for forty days, for a fortnight, for a day 
or two; yet when Lamer, the chief character in ‘“ The 
Road to Heaven,’ and a prizefighter at that, has been 
without food—except for a cup of coffee the night before— 
in other words when he has missed dinner and breakfast, 
he wonders whether he will be able to get across the crowded 
street without fainting. In ‘‘ Counterpoint,” which is a 
very long musical novel, Will Stickney proves as delicate. 
He actually faints at lunch-time because he has missed 
his dinner over night and had some excitements since. 
I have no doubt that the gentlemen themselves, had they 
been flesh and blood instead of figments, would stoutly 
have denied the behaviour attributed to them. 

“ Following Feet ’’ is the story of a man condemned, 
after the well-worn fashion, to live for only six months. 
The writer of the book would like to know what in that 
case anyone would do. He postulates Oliver Honey and 
asks whether such a fellow would yield to the lures of the 
flesh—ably presented—or try to discover the ultimate 
reason of things. 

Oliver, being of a speculative turn, does the latter. He 
wanders about asking questions of mere mortals as puzzled 
as he. After the preliminary chapters, which are filled 
with improbabilities, such as five doctors being called 
in to a case of measles which has turned to pneumonia, 
the book grows in interest, the various episodes which 
take place being made, by a lively pen, more amusing 
than they would have been if, by any possibility; they 
could have happened to a man with a heart so badly 
diseased. While the main thread of the book is however 
only amusing, there are bits of psychology which make 
the reader feel that Mr. Venner could, if he chose, write 
a more convincing book, that he is not in fact taking his 
work seriously. 

In ‘ Passengers,’’ Mr. Guy Rawlence has given us 
some charming studies of which the last is the best. In 
this sketch a group of people are looking over Lake Garda 
on a warm summer evening. A ship comes out of the 
dimness and moves across the silver of the moon’s track, 
entering the shadows like a vision that is withdrawn. 
One of the onlookers says : 

“Into the dark. The moment of life is done with. She 
has voyaged out of the light.” 

An old, wise woman answers his pessimism with, ‘‘ Those 
who are on the ship are still in the light. It is we who 
see the shadows.” 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


VERY MODERN HISTORY.* 


Mr. Cox Meech here concludes, in his second volume, 
the history of Great Britain and Ireland since 1900. This 
volume begins with the outbreak of the Great War; the 
first sentence revealing his method of treatment : ‘‘ Stalwart 

* “ This Generation: A History of Great Britain and Ireland, 


1900-1926.’" By Thomas Cox Meech. 12s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus ) 
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men marching on the Thames Embankment with the un- 
mistakable swing of the British Guards.’’ He gives us 
an easily flowing story of the kind of history that could 
have been gathered from the head-lines in the daily papers 
at the time; events that were probably quite exciting 
when they happened. But most of it has been blotted 
out by more startling or at least more recent newspaper 
sensations; and it is undoubtedly interesting to be 
reminded of it. And there is one advantage in history 
which even the living present event cannot possess; for 
in the history book it is possible to get the picture in 
truer perspective, whereas at the moment one is apt to 
get a distorted image, our eyes being too close to the 
object to consider its background also. 

There is certainly room for a book of this kind. Particu- 
larly at this moment, when we are getting within reach of 
a general election, it is very helpful to have, within reason- 
able compass, a summary of the past events on which 
should depend our choice of the next Government. The 
great hope of most politicians is that the public will judge 
them by their promises and not by their performances. 
This is not at all a good system; and Mr. Cox Meech’s 
volumes will go some way to reverse the process. 

He does not go the whole way; for he keeps rather 
on the surface of events. Nevertheless on the whole he 
chooses the things that matter, and there is often a little 
touch of the pen which goes just under the husk of the 
story. It would be unfair to blame him for this surface 
treatment, for he distinctly tells his readers that he does 
not intend to take sides in a partisan sense—in this book 
at least. But there is a tendency to be a little too impartial 
and official at times. For example it is not very helpful 
to be reminded of tributes issued by commanders-in-chief 
to their troops. It is rare that anything of permanent 
value ever appears in such documents. The literary 
criticisms have a trace of the manner of the local news- 
paper saying nice things about the local poet. 

But the bulk of the book is useful as well as easy reading. 
Mr. Meech has an eye for the same kind of breezy events 
which excite the journalists to put ‘‘ dramatic ’’ or “ sen- 

~ sationa]’’ on their street bills. Thus the “scenes’’ in 
Parliament are given at some length; but there is some- 
times much that is really serious in parliamentary squab- 
bling; and certainly they are worth their space more 
than the half-page devoted to the marriage of a Tory 
member who had joined the Labour Party. Mr. Meech 
has also a due appreciation of the importance of humour ; 
and tells with glee of the military raid on a lunatic asylum 
during the rebellion in Ireland, where “ one patient was 
arrested for speaking flippantly to the raiders.’’ The 
object of the raid was to arrest an attendant who was 
charged with assisting the rebels. This much-sought-after 
man dressed himself as a patient and retired to a padded 
cell, which the soldiers left unopened, being unwilling to 
risk any more “‘ flippancy’”’! If it were not for its humour 
almost the whole history of Ireland would be a tragedy ; 
fortunately it is a land of endless paradox. Perhaps that 
is true of most of the history of the world, and Mr. Meech 
always appears glad to find a gleam of fun amongst the 
gloom. But he seems to conceal a serious purpose beneath 
his surface of ‘“ head-line’’ politics; and his closing 

. sentence is ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, you will now consider 
of your verdict.’”’” He has summed up impartially, and 
after this history of the last generation of our rulers of 
all parties, the perplexed reader may even conclude that 
they are one and all a very dull set of bunglers. Perhaps 
that is why it will be necessary to dig a little deeper in 
political science than Mr. Cox Meech has allowed his spade 
to go. G. R. StrrR~tinG TAYLOR. 


FOUR POETS. 
Mr. Sherard Vines! while expressing a rather wan 


1“ Triforium.’”’ By Sherard Vines. 5s. (Cobden-Sander- 
son.)—* “‘ The Heart’s Journey.’’ By SiegfriedSassoon. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—* ‘“‘ Epigrams.”” By George Rostrevor Hamilton. 
3s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—* “‘ The Pilgrim Shadow.’’ By Joseph 
Braddock. 6s. (Duckworth.) 


delight in the diversity of the critiques which his last 
volume of poems elicited, complains that ‘“‘ the debts and 
allusions to literature, e.g. Marlowe and Burton, or to 
artists like Callot, Piranesi and Tiepolo, were left severely 
alone.’’ And he adds that his design in his present volume 
also is ‘‘ to assail that regressive flight toward a cosy, 
home-made art which for nearly two decades has debili- 
tated both theory and practice in England. With all the 
riches of history, art, science and music at his disposal, 
the poet, hag-ridden with this Edwardian heresy, may still 
gain applause . . . if he produces yet again the foxglove 
in the hedge or the gipsy on the heath.” 

Poetry indeed has a right “ to intellectual wealth ” and 
need not be “ restricted to ‘ familiar’ spoken and written 
English,’’ but it may be doubted whether the intellectuality 
which Mr. Vines reveals really adds to poetical value. 
The spotting of literary allusions, for example, is an excel- 
lent game, but it is something different from the recog- 
nition of reality. So poorly did his reviewers play the 
“ spotting ’’ game that Mr. Vines has noted at the end of 
this volume some of his more obscure allusions. We have 
no excuse, therefore, for not recognising in ‘‘ Harry Hanks ” 
a famous bear in Elizabethan London or for overlooking 
references to a poem of Glapthorne’s, a line of Juvenal’s, 
a phrase from a sermon of Donne’s or Earle’s ‘“‘ Micro- 
cosmographie.’’ But while all such allusions may increase 
the literary interest of a poem, they do not necessarily add 
to its value as a work of art. A poet must indeed be true 
to his own experience, in which a line of Cowley’s or from 
“ Beowolf’’? may be vital elements, brt his experience 
must also, if it is to infect others, be something more than 
exclusively personal. Originality differs from eccentricity 
or mere idiosyncrasy in its combination of the uniquely 
individual and the generic, of the strange and the familiar. 
A poet therefore is not such by virtue of his learning, 
although his learning may enrich his poetry. But it will 
only do so if it is incidental to an organic act of imagin- 
ation. So far as it is cultivated and advertised for itself, 
it will contribute nothing to esthetic value. A full appre- 
ciation of Milton for example may be the last reward of 
scholarship, but because his learning was subservient to a 
profoundly human imagination, he richly rewards also 
those who are no scholars. This cannot be said of Mr. 
Vines. His imagination, no less than his learning, is 
generally of an exclusive order, so that it is often as diffi- 
cult to understand his idiom as it is to spot his allusions. 
The intellectual brilliance, the vital extravagance of his 
poetry is undeniable, but it is too much the expression 
of a self-sufficient activity of mind which for want of an 
organic relation to human life runs into violent caprice 
and betrays a satirical arrogance fatal to true perception. 
Incidentally his verse is strewn with fine images no less 
than with mere peculiarities of diction, and when he 
invokes the elemental as in ‘‘ Hymn to the Sun,” or what 
he calls ‘“‘ experimental energy”’ in “‘ Prelude to a Re- 
nascence,” he achieves a reality beyond caprice. But 
so far as humanism is a vital mediation between extremes, 
a perfected harmony of human faculties, he is the reverse 
of humanistic. His claim to be humanistic is indeed 
only justified in the specialised sense in which the word 
has been applied to the baroque. The longest poem in 
his book may be justly described as not only “ a defence,”’ 
but an expression of such humanism, but although the 
intense, and at times ecstatic, intellectual activity which 
it reveals is impressive and exhilarating in itself, it is hardly 
intelligible without the synopsis which Mr. Vines grudg- 
ingly supplies. And much of his verse represents in the 
same manner a vital, but essentially decorative, play of 
wit and fancy over a preconceived fabric of thought instead 
of the transformation of intuitions into necessary images. 

Mr. Sassoon’s new volume* is of particular interest 
for the evidence it contains that he is in course of 
recovering, with a difference, the rare ecstatic quality 
which characterised some of his early verse, that quality 
which he invokes in the lines : 

“Soul, be my song; return arrayed in white ; 

Lead home the loves that I have wronged and slain ; 
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Bring back the summer dawns that banished night 
With distant-warbling bird-notes after rain... . 
Time’s way-worn traveller I. And you, O song, 

O Soul, my Paradise laid waste so long.” 


All who struggled for breath in the poisoned atmosphere 
of the War years can never forget the debt they owed to 
Mr. Sassoon for voicing the protest of their youth, their 
honesty and their disillusionment. But it seemed until 
lately that the War had wounded his sensibility fatally, 
that his lyrical impulse was permanently inverted in-the 
satirical exposure of pompous humbug. And this we 
could not but regret in a poet whose creative impulse was 
only partially realised in a negative attitude. There are 
poems in this volume, notably that “‘ On Passing the New 
Menin Gate,’’ which embody once again and finely the 
old mood of ironic protest. But in many of them a new 
note of moral valiancy is heard. And this note is the 
more poignantly true because it expresses no blind venture 
of faith. The ‘‘ inwardness of trust,’ the ‘“‘ new sight” 
for which he craves is not that of the fugitive from the evil 
and the stupidity that has tortured him. It is rather an 
effort to Tise above a merely personal exasperation to a 
vividly disinterested experience of-the death which is in 
life and the life in death. As he writes : 

_ .“* My thought shall strive 
That living I may not lose 
The wonder of being alive, 
Nor Time’s least gift refuse. 
For, though the end be night, 
This wonder and this white 
Astonishment of sight 
Make hours of magic shine ; 
And heaven’s a blaze and bloom 


Of transience and divine 
Inheritance of doom.” 


In many of these poems his sight is indeed ‘ unsealed.” 
A flower has opened, as he claims, in his heart, and its 
beauty is the more intense for having been nourished in 
the soil of disillusionment. Mr. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Epigrams ”’? 
are as various as they are deft. They include fine render- 
ings from the Greek Anthology, echoes from Landor’s 
“ Imaginary Conversations,”’ epitaphs, little poems inno- 
cent of satiric intent, criticisms of eminent contem- 
poraries and even limericks. ‘‘ The Innocence of Father 
Chesterton ”’ is a good example of his pointed humour : 
“Standing, in dangerous balance, on his head, 
He sees mad, lovely marvels round him spread, 


And wins, with wild feet menacing the sky, 
The artist’s awful innocence of eye.” 


Mr. Braddock’s new volume* is a little dis- 
appointing. Its predecessors suggested that he possessed 
the ability, rare in -these days, to combine personal 
emotion with classical objectivity. His style indeed here 
has almost always a clean and nervous intensity, but he 
seldom rises above the level of those unobjectified private 
confidences which are the bane of modern verse. In such 
poems, however, as ‘‘ A Lambeth Street,”’ ‘“‘ An English 
Boy,” “‘ The Earth’s Progress”’ or ‘‘ Sea and Mountains ”’ 
he does succeed in projecting himself into a region of 
experience which is more than personal. 


Hueu I’A. Favusset. 


WORDSWORTH AND AMERICA* 


I confess that I am prone to approach with misgiving 
those studies in literary history which emanate from the 
presses of the universities of America. So often they are 
mere agglomerates of fact, amassed without discrimination 
and unillumined by the free play of intellect. Professor 
Newton’s book is one of the happy exceptions. It is true 
that she follows the usual methods and displays the expected 
thoroughness. There can hardly be a sentence relevant to 
her theme, in however obscure and defunct a periodical 
embedded, which she has not unearthed; and she sows 
foot-notes with a liberal hand. Nor does she display much 


* “ Wordsworth in Early American Criticism.” By Annabel 
Newton. 12s. 6d. (University of Chicago Press.) 


enterprise in personal criticism. Yet the result in this 
case is not dullness but, in the earlier pages of the 
book at any rate, a certain liveliness. And _ this, 
paradoxically enough, is due precisely to Professor 
Newton’s conscientiousness. 

For, discovering that for a quarter of a century after 
the publication of the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ Wordsworth 
was almost entirely ignored by her countrymen, and wish- 
ing to show why this was, she has concluded that the best 
way of doing so is to depict the society which the poet 
failed toimpress. This she has done in a detailed miniature 
which is an admirably entertaining piece of work. It is 
a picture of a people bent on sensational amusement, 
going mad over Fanny Elssler, Ole Bull and Jenny Lind, 
and at the same time wallowing in the most luscious 
sentimentality. From the middle twenties onward there 
was a perfect spate of those ornamental gift-books such as 
Lady Blessington was editing in England, and the most 
popular poets were Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Sigourney, a 
lady who I do not think made any great impression on 
this side of the Atlantic. There was of course a cult of 
Byron, but that died down very quickly after his death: 
a fact which, Professor Newton thinks, helped, by clearing 
the ground, to make way for the long delayed appreciation 
of Wordsworth. The beginning of that appreciation she 
dates from 1824, which was the year not only of the first 
important edition of Wordsworth’s works in America, but 
of the tragedy of Missolonghi. 

Apart however from the social tastes to which quietude 
and simplicity did not appeal, there were—just as in 
England, whence indeed America took her critical cue— 
literary traditions which made against early acceptance 
of the great Lake poet. The eighteenth century was an 
unconscionable time a-dying, and William Cullen Bryant, 
the first considerable American poet, was to begin with 
imbued with its spirit. But Bryant had a genuine feeling 
for nature, and once he had discovered Wordsworth he 
quickly came under his influence. Meanwhile the better 
sort of critics were also discovering him: Henry Reed, 
Henry Tuckerman and Edwin Whipple, men whose names 
are not very prominent nowadays, but who did excellent 
pioneer work in the education of American taste. By 
the middle of the century, though there had long been 
doubters, Wordsworth’s fame in the States was at its 
height. - After all, if there was much in the mentality of 
the Americans whom Dickens, Thackeray and Mrs. Trollope 
knew and satirised to which his poetry was antipathetic, 
there was much also to which he appealed. The puritan 
strain in them and their individualism found many echoes 
there. 

By the great men of the classic age of American literature 
Wordsworth was highly valued. Poe was the one excep- 
tion, and Poe was an exception in all things. He had no 
points of contact at all with the English poet—he lived in 
a different world and spoke a different language—but the 
fun which he poked at him was rather primitive. The 
young Emerson was more judicially critical. 

“He can’t be satisfied with feeling the general beauty of a 

moonlight or of a rose. He would pick them to pieces and 
pounce on the pleasurable element he is sure is in them, like a 
little boy who cut open his drum to see what made the noise. 
The worthy gentleman gloats over a bulrush, moralises on the 
irregularity of one of its fibres, and suspects a connection between 
an excrescence of the plant and his own immortality.” 
That is legitimate caricature, but later Emerson became 
a wholehearted Wordsworthian, as were Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Thoreau and Lowell. Than Lowell the English 
poet has had few more discriminating critics, and he 
acknowledged his profound influence in America. 

“Our language owes him gratitude for the purity and abstin- 


ence of his style and we who speak it, for having emboldened us 


to take delight in simple things and to trust ourselves to our own 
instincts.” 


Indeed, as Professor Newton points out, American poetry 


in the mid-nineteenth century tended to be more 


Wordsworthian than Wordsworth himself. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


- emerges in many of his best 
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POEMS BY SIR RONALD ROSS.* 


Sir Ronald Ross is one of ‘“ the immortal leaders of 
mankind.” His scientific demonstration that the entrails 
of a judge might be as full of treacherous death as the 
belly of the Trojan Horse has saved and will continue to 
save the lives of thousands. His scalpel not only carved 
mosquitoes but cut the Panama Canal and opened up more 
territories to the white races than all the bloody swords 
of all the conquistadores. 

And the same clairvoyance that discerned the microbe 
in the mosquito gave him the penetrating vision of a poet ; 
indeed it might be truer to invert the statement and 
say that it was his Muse who conquered the midge, and 
that it was the great poet in him that made him a great 
man of science. For like most of the really great scientific 
discoverers he was born a poet, and his work was the prac- 
tical poiesis of a poet’s patience, imagination and vision. 
It is a deplorable mistake to suppose that science and 
poetry are antagonistic. Many great poets, such as 
Lucretius, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Goethe, Masefield, 
Watson, Kipling, have found material for poetry in science, 
and many great scientists, such as Jenner, Clerk Maxwell, 
Wendell Holmes, have at least wooed the Muses. It is 
only the little poetasters—foggy, ataxic and incoherent— 
who are at variance with science: it is only the little 
dryasdust scientists who are hostile to poetry. Both 
great poetry and great science require patient devotion, 
accurate technique, lofty imagination, radiant lucidity ; 
and when we study the work of a man like Sir Ronald, 
eminent both in science and poetry, we find how the sister 
faculties reinforce each other—how the same fine faithful 
technique that found the microbe in the mosquito finds 
the precise immortal word—how the same surgent imagina- 
tion that inspired his poetry surges in his science. 

Imagination is certainly a dominant character of Sir 
Ronald’s poems and though—ace Bacon and Leigh Hunt— 
we do not consider imagination a sine yua non of poetry, 
yet it fits and augments the poetic emotion, and a poem 
fragrant with it is more moving than a poem whose sub- 
tratum is didactic, or religious, or intellectual, rather than 
imaginative. 

Sir Ronald, as he showed in his ‘‘ Revels of Orsera,”’ 
has an imagination not only lively but often dark and 
stormy, and even in this little collection of poems there 
are words and phrases that 
not only move but toss and 
buffet us—phrases and images 
“with the roar of northern 
surges bellowing to the shore.”’ 

He who had spent seven 
toilsome years : 


“* Seven years of ripest youth 
—seven years 
In that unliving land where 
nought appears 
But bones of death sere- 
cloths and sepulchres ”’ 


sometimes reacted with the 
“strong ’’ unrest of a stormy 
Ossianic, almost wild and 
macabre, imagination. It 


poems, and is seen well in his 
fine fragment, ‘“‘ The Indian 
Shepherds ” : 


“‘ For the desert is white 
with heat 
Intolerable and the smoke of 
the burning sand 
Fills all the air. The viper 
pants on her stone, 
The wolf beside her cave ; and 
the tiger shrieks 
At the blackened pool; and 
smit in his circling flight, 


* “Poems.” By Sir Ronald 
Ross. 3s.6d. (Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot.) Photo by Maull & Fox. 


Tumbling the lordly eagle falls. But attend! 

What cast of thin vapour covers the flaming sky, 
And why on his throne so sickly pale the Sun 
Erstwhile of the brazen empyrean lord ? 

What ails him who harms us that his lips are pale— 
And white his withering lips and his spectral hair 

So scattered with fear?” 


We meet it in a verse like this: 


in the pool 
Pale skeletons of dead leaves like murder’d men 
’ Rotted ; and who looked there saw but themselves 
Like dead men drown’d, and evil efts o’ the pool 
Rose breathing bubbled curses into the air 
And sank back satisfied.”’ 


That is surely an imagination that has climbed Mount 
Everest and wrestled with monsoons-—‘“ Sister of Stars 
and Mountains.”’ 


But his Muse is not always so thunderous; he can 
also touch tender and gentle lyric notes, as in ‘‘ Memories ”’ 
and The Father”: 


““In those days we were young 
And he the gift of God: 
His little fingers clung ; 
His little feet were shod 


“Each in a woollen shoe ; 
His look was calm and wise, 
And Heaven itself came true 
Within his infant eyes.” 


““Come with me then, my son; 
Thine eyes are wide for truth; 
And I will give thee memories 
And thou shalt give me youth. 


‘‘ The lake laps in silver 
The streamlet leaps her length : 
And I will give thee wisdom, 
And thou shalt give me strength. .. .” 


A man who can write so well as that and touch such 
divers notes is plainly no mean poet—is obviously a Man 
of Poetry as well as a Man of Science—is not only a saviour 
of men’s bodies but an enricher of men’s souls, and poets 
as well as scientists will be glad to claim him as comrade 
and peer. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


THE TYPOGRAPHI.- 
CAL REVIVAL.* 


“Good printing cannot 
make a bad book, nor bad 
printing ruin a good book. 
But good printing can create 
a valuable spiritual state in 
the reader, bad printing a 
certain spiritual discomfort.” 
These remarks, taken from 
Aldous Huxley’s intelligent and 
entertaining preface to 
“Printing of To-Day,” by 
Oliver “Simon and Julius 
Rodenburg, puts the case for 
a typographical revival very 
succinctly. The numerous ex- 
amples of fine printing which 
follow are all taken from books 
actually in circulation at the 
present time. It would seem 
therefore that the revival is 
well on its way. 

* “ Printing of To-Day.” By 
Oliver Simon and Julius Roden- 
burg. With an Introduction by 
Aldous Huxley. 21s. (Peter 
Davies.) —‘‘ French Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Printing.” By A. F. John- 
Sir Ronald Ross. = (Ernest Benn.) 
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This beautifully produced book is divided into sections 
dealing with contemporary typography in England, in 
the United States and on the Continent, and each is prefaced 
by an authoritative essay which points out the salient 
characteristics of the different types in use in these countries. 
Oliver Simon deals with English printing. He begins with 
the interesting generalisation that ‘‘ Typographical leader- 
ship has slipped from the hands of private press owners 
into the practical hands of professional printers and en- 
lightened publishers,’ and gives a short history of English 
printing during the past century to account for this change. 
Julius Rodenburg examines the independent book styles 
of the chief European nations, and puts forward his theories 
as to what causes national divergences in type. And Mr. 
Beaujon gives much useful information about the progress 
of the revival in the States. All three writers are opposed 
to archaism, to the slavish copying of old models, and urge 
those who have a feeling for the shapes of letters, and 
some training in lettering, to design new founts. The 
illustrations have been chosen to give the reader a really 
comprehensive view of what is being done in contemporary 
printing in the principal cultural centres of the world. 
The result is a book beautiful in itself, and invaluable as 
a volume of reference to anyone who has the matter at 
heart. 

Interest in the printing of past ages plays an important 
part in stimulating interest in the printing of to-day. The 
series of admirable handbooks on “‘ Periods of Typography,” 
which Messrs. Benn are issuing, has done much to help 
on the present revival. The latest of the series is ‘‘ French 
Sixteenth Century Printing,’ by A. F. Johnson, of the 
British Museum. It is a book for amateur and specialist 
alike. The latter will find all that pertains to the typo- 
graphy of that fertile period discussed with expert know- 
ledge and enthusiasm ; and the former can learn a great 
deal within a short space of time from the most reliable 
source. There are fifty illustrations, and a valuable 
detailed description of each is given in the beginning of 
the book. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


A RELIGIOUS MIXTURE.* 


Show the average individual the title of ‘‘ The Teaching 
of the Old Boy” and ask him to guess what the book is 
about. He may hover between the instruction of adoles- 
cents, sage advice given by the senior prefect to the fags, 
and the views of a ripe old buffer. Not one in a thousand 
would know, and without knowing no one would guess, 
that ‘‘ the Old Boy ”’ is a name given to the Chinese philo- 
sopher Lao Tze, whose real name was Lee Ir or Plum Ear, and 
who lived some six hundred years years before Christ. His 
teaching is contained in a small volume about half the size of 
the Gospel according to St. Mark, called Tao Teh King, or the 
Scripture of the Right or Heavenly Way, a condensed, 
obscure and mystical document. Mr. Tom MacInnes 
gives some account of the philosopher’s life story, who 
was called the Old Boy because he was born with snow- 
white hair ; comments on the sage’s teaching ; and then gives 
a translation of the book itself. He writes in a curious 
style which seems to have become infected with the ob- 
scurity of the original and is none the clearer for a tendency 
to Americanisms. He has a weakness for the invention of 
new words such as “ substition’’ and “ glame.’’ The 
former he defines as the opposite of superstition, as “‘ cock- 
sure confidence in the logical.’’ He devotes a couple of pages 
to the praise of “‘ glame,”’ of which the following passage 
is as clearasany: ‘‘Glame laughs beyond all cold storage. 
It quits cold all which comes alive for quick and juicy use 
but which is then carefully laid away for a price.’’ The 
Scripture of the Heavenly Way itself, as translated here, 
is divided into four sections and many paragraphs, and 

* “ The Teaching of the Old Boy.’”” By Tom MaclInnes. 6s. 
(Dent.)—‘‘ The Faith for the Faithful.” By the Rev. L. J. 


Baggott. 5s. (Nisbet.)\—‘‘ The Growth of the Kingdom.” 
By the Rev. T. G. Platten. 4s. 6d. (Cambridge: Heffers.) 


consists of aphorisms —“ arcane,”’ spiritual, political and 
moral. The student of the history of philosophy and of 
oriental religions—for in Laotze have been traced the 
origins of Taoism and Shintoism—will find this volume 
valuable for reference. Strange that two such complicated 
polytheistic superstitions should have somehow emanated 
from a vague, misty pantheistic tract ! 

It is commonly believed by the parochial clergy that 
doctrinal sermons are unpopular with their congregations, 
and the opinion is doubtless well founded when those 
sermons consist of frigid enunciations couched in terms of 
theological technicality. The Rev. L. J. Baggott, however, 
has not found it difficult to interest his people in Liverpool 
and elsewhere in the great foundation truths of Christianity. 
He has read widely, and illustrates his teaching by quota- 
tions and incidents. His standpoint is that of a moderate 
and orthodox Churchman, and his style is as clear as the 
subject will allow. Even so as we turn over his pages we 
are forced to wonder how much of such abstruse subjects 
as the Incarnation could be followed in a sermon by ordinary 
churchgoers. Yet it is as well that they should realise the 
existence of such profound truths as the framework of their 
faith. Mr. Baggott makes no claim to originality and 
freely mentions his authorities, but he has set an example 
which may usefully be copied by others. 

If the subject-matter of sermons needs careful con- 
sideration, the topics and the technique of the Sunday 
school lesson require no less study. If your Sunday morn- 
ing congregation is bored, it will at the worst let its thoughts 
wander or furtively doze, but failure to secure and keep the 
attention of the Sunday scholar results in fidgeting and 
chatter, if not downright larking. The Rev. T. G. Platten 
in “‘ The Growth of the Kingdom ” has given forty subjects 
for Sunday school lessons on the history of the Church of 
Christ through all the ages down to the developments of 
modern missions. In the hands of an expert téacher the 
addresses in this volume would no doubt be useful material 
for such lessons, but the novice would need much fuller 
suggestions for retaining the attention of his class, which 
is apt to be lost if the teacher has not the art of re-arresting 
it by interposed questions. We think, too, that the writer 
has attempted to cover too much ground, with the result 
that his treatment of many subjects is too slight and too 
hurried. As the book goes on the notes for the use of 
the teacher disappear, and the chapters become merely 
addresses. Nevertheless, as a first introduction to many 
phases of church history, teachers will find it helpful. 

J. D. Muttins. 


KING GEORGE III AND CHARLES 
JAMES FOX.* 


The fifth volume of ‘‘ The Correspondence of King George 
the Third’”’ opens on January 2nd, 1780, and closes at 
the end of April, 1782. The chief letters are those inter- 
changed between the monarch and Lord North, Lord 
Stormont (at the Foreign Office), and Lord Sandwich (at 
the Admiralty). The ministry is tottering to its fall. 
The Dukes of Grafton and Richmond both refuse to prop | 
it up; nor will Fox support it save on his own terms ; 
so North sends in his resignation again and again. Mean- 
time Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor, waxes more and more 
important as the king’s friend and go-between; while 
Sandwich atones for his private frailties by a very able 
administration of the Admiralty. His Majesty will con- 
sent to any changes in the ministry so long as the new- 
comers will support his policy, which is based on the belief 
that the loss of the American colonies will mean the 
decline of Great Britain to the position of a second-rate 
power. But the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town on October 19th, 1781, changes the whole face of 
the situation. North resigns from office; the king talks 

* “ The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 
to December, 1783.’ Arranged and edited by the Hon. Sir 
John Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. V: January 2nd, 1780 
to April, 1782. Vol. VI: May, 1782 to December, 1783. Each 
volume, 25s. (Macmillan.) 
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of abdicating but thinks better of it; and Lord Rocking- 
ham becomes Prime Minister, retaining Thurlow on the 
Woolsack and leaving negotiations for peace in the hands 
of the rival Secretaries of State, Shelburne and Fox. This 
fifth volume contains several interesting letters relating to 
personal matters. There are two from Earl Cowper offering 
first to sell and then to give the king a famous ‘‘ Madonna” 
by Raphael, and coupling this offer on both occasions with 
a request for one of the vacant Blue Ribbons. There is 
one from the king asking Lord North to undertake the 
business of paying £5,000 out of the Special (i.e. Secret) 
Service money for the recovery of certain letters written 
by the Prince of Wales to ‘‘ an Actress and woman of 
indifferent Character,” a lady whom I recognise as Mary 
Robinson, the heroine of the “ Florizel and Perdita”’ 
episode, and subsequently mistress to Charles James Fox. 
While, indicating His Majesty’s insatiable and sot too 
discriminating curiosity, is a note from the Earl of Hertford 
identifying a lady about whom the Sovereign has inquired 
with a Mrs. Smith, of 39, Suffolk Street, ‘‘ a very masculine 
Woman near fifty years old and extraordinarily afflicted 
with the gout . . . kept by an old Gentleman in Charles 
Street.’’ The open quarrel which arose between Fox and 
Shelburne on the death of Lord Rockingham ; the reiterated 
declarations of the king that he would never again accept 
Fox as Minister; Shelburne’s brief tenure of the premier- 
ship and the refusal of the younger Pitt to form a ministry ; 
the tortuous and protracted negotiations with the Duke 
of Portland which preceded the formation of the Fox and 
North Coalition Ministry ; the conclusion of the definite 
treaties of peace with Spain, France and America; and 
the downfall of the Coalition on December 18th, 1783, 
owing to the rejection of Fox’s East India Bill—these are 
the main topics of the sixth volume. Sir John Fortescue’s 
introductions to both are readable enough ; but, smacking 
as they do of the Die-Hard Toryism of Eldon and Halsbury, 
they are quite lacking in any sort of political sagacity. 
Two brief quotations will abundantly make good my con- 
tention. Speaking of the Gordon Riots, Sir John gives it 
as his deliberately formed opinion that : 


‘The scum of every great city requires to be shot down from 
time to time, and that of London in 1780 needed it very sorely.” 


And this is his comment on the magnanimous leader of 
the Whig Party: 


“Poor Rockingham was a dying man; but a question of 
patronage could always infuse temporary life into him.” 

Could anything be more foolish and more dangerous than 
the doctrine laid down in the first statement ? Could any 
sneer be cheaper or in worse taste than that conveyed in 
the second ? 

Lewis BETTANY. 


WOULD-BE PHILOSOPHY.* 


“Fine words indeed!” wrote Jonathan Swift of Chief 
Justice Whitshed’s motto on his coach, after the trial 
of Drapier; ‘‘ I wonder where he stole ’em.”’ It must 
be said for Miss Thompson that in this compilation on 
the Meaning of Life she duly chronicles the sources of 
her borrowings. Now, were her book unequivocally an 
anthology, we should know where we stood. But it is at 
once much more and much less than this. The opening 
lines in the preface say that “‘ each one of us has his message, 
tiny and unassuming though it may be.”” The pages which 
follow contain the author’s philosophy on such themes 
as the Meaning of Life and the Fullness of Life, expressed 
in platitudes of the most uninspiring kind. “‘ We must 
learn to think, to bind together our confused and chaotic 
thought into one systematic unity, and to realise that 
mind, and not matter, is the fundamental reality.’’ ‘‘ Mind 
is the loom of life. Thought is the raw material. Change 
the raw material that goes into the loom, and you change 
the life.’ ‘‘ The business of education is not to make 
cobblers or city councillors. It is primarily to make 


* “The World Without and the World Within.” By 
Theodora Thompson. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 


men.” Is not this intolerable trifling? As regards the 
quotations, one gets the impression that they are there 
because Miss Thompson wants their support, wants to see 
them on her pages, rather than that they are of the essence 
of the context. 

There are two courses open to anyone putting together 
a book on the Meaning of Life. Either be wholly original. 
Silence the cavillings against so unpromising a title by 
the very quality of your matter. Or else collect the 
thoughts of great minds of the past, and call your book 
quite frankly an anthology. The first course is beset by 
obvious difficulties. The second course seems unnecessary 
while the excellent work done by Robert Bridges and by 
Alice Meynell is available. Still it is a course, and its 
purpose is honest. This statement of platitudes and the 
reinforcing of them by quotation begs the whole question, 
by trifling with a big subject and by being insensitive to 
the difficulties. As a method it becomes intolerable when 
one finds the writer accepting and using as a fact that 
on which the puzzled mind is for ever turning. Miss 
Thompson has a chapter on “ The Deleterious Effect of 
Snippets.”’ Out of snippets this book is made. 

M. A, S. 


VILLON, VERLAINE, AND SOME 
OTHERS.* 


The first of these volumes under judgment, ‘‘ The Last 
Hour,” is a book of short plays (five in number) by Mr. 
George Graveley, a new author; and combining, as they 
seem to do, literary quality with practical stage-craft they 
are worthy of a reviewer’s attention. Two of them have 
already been performed, ‘“‘A Knock in the Night” at 
St. George’s Hall, and “‘ The Last Hour” more recently 
at Cambridge. But ‘‘ The Last Hour” after which the 
book is named, a one-act play about Frangois Villon, is 
not apparently the best piece in the book. The palm will 
probably go not to Villon, but to a religious play in four 
scenes called ‘“‘ The Fisherman,” a one and a quarter hour’s 
drama which in the hands of competent actors should 
make a moving impression. The action is laid among 
fishermen and wreckers of about two centuries ago, and 
although the callousness and wickedness of these people 
sound almost incredible, we know frqm the prose writings 
of the Cornish poet and clergyman Stephen Hawker that 
such human sharks at one time plentifully existed—even 
in England. Of this barbaric community only one man, 
Simon the Fisherman, stands aloof. Then a stranger, a 
wandering preacher, comes to the rocky island where they 
live. But neither his words nor example leave any abiding 
mark. In the end their hatred breaks bounds, and they 
hang him to the nearest sign-post. But this is not really 
the end, for a flame has been lit in Simon’s heart. Though 
like his Biblical namesake he momentarily turns coward, 
he suddenly decides to take up the Wanderer’s work, but 
himself pays the extreme penalty. In a moving speech 
which makes an impressive finale Widow Bran says, ‘‘ He 
was a good brave man. . . . He spoke to them, and every- 
thing was hushed: His face and voice were changed so 
that I hardly knew him, and a lad cried out, ‘ It’s that 
preacher come again to haunt us,’ and there was a silence. 
Then Simon opened his mouth to speak again, but Morven 
came behind and... stabbed him... in the neck. 
‘I'll see if it’s a ghost,’ he said: and Simon fell. But 
when all the rest were gone I went and looked upon his 
face, Hannah, and it was calm as the sea at dawn.”” We 
are left to imagine the rest. From words spoken by the 
Wanderer in the middle of the play we anticipate another 
martyr, and the reform of the islanders to follow. For he 
had said to Simon, “‘ This work cannot be judged solely 
by its instant fruit, Simon. Since first the work began 
men have arisen who spoke their word and passed away 
like a cry in the wind, leaving no great mark, but only a 

* “The Last Hour, and Other Plays.” By George Graveley. 


ss. (Cayme Press.)—‘‘ Sextette: Translations from the French 
Symbolists.”” By Dorothy Martin. 10s.6d. (Scholartis Press. 
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spark of fire, everlastingly alight, at which some other 
soul might catch the heat, and glow in turn for others 
yet again to light the tapers of their souls.” The play 
shows slight influences coming from Masefield and Synge. 
On the other hand its general atmosphere recalls Tolstoy, 
while the background is similar to that of Clemence Dane’s 
Granite.” 

The one-act play ‘“‘ The Last Hour’”’ has been written 


round an incident which occurred in the adventurous «. 


career of the poet Villon, and it contains two new entries 
to swell the body of Villon literature and interpretations, 
i.e. a very lively portrayal of the obscure character of 
Isabeau, and a new reason for the murder of Sermoise, 
who in Mr. Graveley’s play is killed by Villon because he 
is a bad poet and abusive critic. But it is a pity that 
Mr. Graveley has forsaken the narrow thorny path of 
historic rectitude for the dramatist’s broad highway, by 
taking liberties with his material and setting the scene in 
winter instead of late spring, dragging Isabeau into the 
bloodshed (actually she ran away) and sending Mére Villon 
into the arms of God on the same night. Yet the real faults 
in this play (and equally in some of the others) are more 
obvious: the dialogue which is frequently so very good 
is not sufficiently consistent. Every now and again it 
drops into feuilleton sensationalism and swagger, or grows 
a little sentimental. But Mr. Graveley’s book is one to 
recommend highly to dramatic societies and repertory 
companies. 

The second book, ‘‘ Sextette,’’ by Dorothy Martin, is 
an excellent series of translations from the works of the 
French Symbolists, prefaced by equally excellent short 
biographical studies. But surely it is wrong to include 
Baudelaire (the originator of the French Parnassian school 
of poetry) as a Symbolist. Paul Verlaine on the other 
hand, who commenced as a Parnassian, developed into a 
Symbolist, so his inclusion is quite in the natural order of 
things. Verlaine, towards the end of his life, was hailed 
as a nineteenth century Villon, though actually he was not 
much like Villon. But Verlaine’s friend, the remarkable 
boy-poet Arthur Rimbaud (whom however he shot), had 
real affinities with Villon, particularly in his wild, in- 
dependent, unsentimental character. He again was only 
half a Symbolist in the strict sense of what the term seems 
to signify. When I read the verse of the present-day 
English poet, Roy Campbell (the best I think of our 
really young poets), I am continually reminded of Rim- 
baud, and the change into Dorothy Martin’s English 
translations only makes the resemblance the more remark- 
able. But surely the line, “‘ N’ont pas subi tohu-bohus 
plus triumphants’”’ does not allow of the last word 
“ triumphants being rendered as “ divine,” as Dorothy 
Martin has it in ‘‘ Ne’er lived through hurly-burly more 
divine.”” No, not even for the sake of a rhyme! And 
while excellent as is her translation of Verlaine’s ‘‘ Art 
Poétique ’’ she quite fails to render into suggestive English 
the exquisite loveliness of : 

** Car nous voulous la Nuance encor, 
Par la Couleur, rien que la nuance ! 


Oh! la nuance seule fiance 
La réve au réve, et la fiite au cor!”’ 


But elsewhere she is sometimes very successful, although 
it is true that she does not sufficiently differentiate the 
individual styles of these poets. Some of her renderings, 
however, of Stéphane Mallarmé, one of the most actual and 
least intelligible of the Symbolists, stand a little away from 
the others. Mallarmé will frequently remind readers of 
the Sitwells, though as regards his form and use of qualify- 
ing epithets he is considerably more disciplined than any 
of them : 
‘The moon grew mournful. Seraphs tearfully 

Dreaming, with bow in hand, mid vapoury 

Quiet of flowers, from quavering viols drew 

Forth silvery sobs slurring the petals’ dew.” 


Miss Dorothy Martin is to be congratulated on an 
extremely interesting and useful book, beautifully bound 
and produced. 

HERBERT E. PALMER. 


IN VARYING MOODS. 


What a marvellous thing is the annihilation of time 
and space made possible by books. Naturally it is a 
faculty of varying degrees, according to the magic of the 
pen in each instance, but of Mr. Curwood’s gift in this 
direction there is no doubt.1. To begin with, his vivid 
stories of the early settlers in Canada and their encounters 
with the Indians are founded on fact ; the gathering together 
of this material, he tells us, has been the most thrilling 
adventure of his life. Then too he is equipped with the 
natural endowment of affection and veneration which 
gleams through his foreword. ‘‘ My great-grandmother 
was a Mohawk, and it is with pardonable pride and satis- 
faction that I find myself able to present to the public 
an occasional evidence of the nobler side of Indian char- 
acter. ... The Indian was the greatest of all friends, 
the greatest of all patriots, the greatest of all lovers of his 
country.”’ With this inheritance, added to an unusual 
artistry in description, it is small wonder that he trium- 
phantly succeeds in resuscitating those loves and hates, 
tragic separations and reunions, struggles and triumphs 
which were actual facts a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The background too, of deep forests and glimmering lakes, 
“like a huge Oriental rug of greens and golds and blacks 
and silvers,’’ is as vividly imaged as are the people who 
dwelt among them. 

By means of two small steps, that is, the closing of 
one book and the opening of another, the reader is trans- 
ported into the heart of another continent. Far removed 
from the breezy, infectious joyousness and droll predica- 
ments of Miss Macdonald’s previous books comes this 
sterner facing of the problems, not only of colour, but 
of human nature generally under colonial conditions.? 
Through difficulties great enough to overwhelm any woman, 
Margaret Venning carries her stout heart and unwavering 
courage, and retains through them all a firm balance 
and sense of justice. The tragedy of miscarried judgment 
and the bitterness born of the wrong, both in the case 
of the misjudged and the culprit, form the central theme, 
and round it are ranged the obstacles of pride and dogged 
determination. Margaret’s close connection with both 
makes the struggle a vital one for her, and though her 
love for her husband is dragged in the dust, we are glad 
that he is allowed a final redemption, however small. 
The quaintly assorted neighbours and colourful background 
are delicately blended with the more searching but tenderly 
told drama. 

A very different picture of practically the same ground 
is given by Captain W. P. Hewetson.* Dick’s qualifica- 
tions for his job—‘‘ Don’t I subscribe to The Natai Farmer ? 
Do I not own a farm? Have not several of our cattle 
actually died on our own land? Am I not losing money 
over every transaction ? What more do you want ? ’— 
are but a prelude to the sheer, irresistible humour which 
follows. The new version of the Bacon controversy— 
“the weird comestible that lies sheltered beneath the 
skirts of some hen’s honest endeavour '’—the cook who 
“strayed away from the Beeton track ’’—are but snatches 
of the fund of description and merriment that oozes from 
every page. The matrimonial agency that develops at 
the farm is an endless source of entertainment, and who 
could wish for a better account of a cock-fight ? 

The annihilation of time and space is accomplished by 
Katharine Tynan in the sense that her books are whole- 
some, charming love stories that belong to all ages. In 
“The House in the Forest ’’4 there is the triumph of love 
over a sinister atmosphere. Sir Philip Brooke, at the 
height of a distinguished career, had been stricken by 
blindness and left at the mercy of designing and unscrupu- 
lous servants. Into their midst comes Bridget, with all 


1“ The Plains of Abraham.’”’ By James Oliver Curwood. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—* “ Margaret Venning— 
Rhodesian.”” By Sheila Macdonald. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 
—* “‘ Two Innocents ona Farm.”’ By Captain W. P. Hewetson. 
7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.)—‘* ‘‘ The House in the Forest.’ 
‘By Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. (Ward. Lock.)— ‘ Lover of 
Women.” By Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
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GENERAL LITERATURF 
THE TREASURE HOUSE OF EASTERN STORY 


A series of translations of famous Oriental works of legend, fable and romance from the literatures 
of China, India, Arabia, Persia, etc., under the Editorship of SIR E.DENISON ROSS. Each volume 
will contain a frontispiece and a specially designed wrapper. The published price will be 21s. net 
per volume ; there is also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, LIMITED TO 50 COPIES, numbered 
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+ Prelude to Battle 
The Society of Nobles 
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GAME BIRDS 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “ Birds at the Nest,” “‘ Indian Bird Life,” and other books on 
Natural History. With 20 wood engravings by Eric DaGLisH. Crown 4to. 42s.net. Mr. Douglas 
Dewar, who is universally recognised as one of the first living authorities on birds and bird life, has 
here written a complete natural history of British Game Birds, with a special appeal to sportsmen. 
The limited edition of 50 copies, numbered and signed, price five guineas net, has been over- 
subscribed at the Publishers’, but copies are obtainable from booksellers. 


THE LIFE OF LORD HALSBURY 


By Mrs. WILSON FOX, with a Foreword by Lorp Carson. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


I TELL YOU 


A volume of Reminiscences by ALBERT DE COURVILLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 2!s. net. 


STAGE DECORATION 


By SHELDON CHANEY. About 30s. net. Is both critical and practical and should prove an 
indispensable guide to all amateur societies. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN INCURABLE COLLECTOR 


By DESMOND COKE, Author of ‘‘ Our Modern Youth,”’ etc. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE BOOK OF GARDEN ANIMALS 


Written and illustrated by E. FITCH DAGLISH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNDER THE SOUTH 


By JAMES NORMAN HALL, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. This book, half novel and half travel book, 
gives an extraordinarily vivid picture of the primitive life of Polynesia. 


SEVERAL OF MY LIVES 


A volume of Reminiscences by LOUIS N. PARKER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


NEVER AGAIN 


By CLAUDE-JOSEPH DORAT. Translated by Eric Sutton, with an introduction by Vyvyan 
HoLitanp. The twelfth and final volume of the series of ‘‘ Eighteenth Century French Romances.” 
Limited to 1,000 numbered copies for England and America. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11, HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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her Irish charm, and the romance that follows is deftly 
woven in with the scheming and treachery of the house- 
keeper, whose hidden tragedy continually thrusts itself 
into evidence. 

The key-note of ‘‘ Lover of Women ’’ is the reverence 
and tenderness which was inculcated in Simon from his 
earliest years, by the tragedy of his mother’s life with a 
drunken father. With a fixed aim in life, he earns initia- 
tion into all the details of the drapery trade, and later 
develops a business of his own on model lines. Naturally 
romance takes its due place, and the love which steadily 
grows between Simon and Alicia is of that same delicate 
quality with which the whole themeis developed. L. O. 


THE HOROSCOPES OF THE BRONTES.* 


This book has been compiled by Mr. V. E. Robson, 
who has drawn the horoscopes, and Miss Margesson, who has 
given much time and patience in comparing the well-known 
facts about the Brontés with their horoscopes. 

A horoscope gives the stars in the Ascendant at the hour 
of birth, but in each case only the day could be ascertained 
and Mr. Robson has had to calculate the hour, but even 
this is not very satisfactory, for there are always unknown 
forces to be reckoned with, and the interpretation of a 
planet’s influence is capable of endless modifications, 
according to its House and Sign position on the chart. 

Moreover a horoscope has to do with the living, and is 
generally supposed to be helpful as a guide to the future. 
This working backward is of little service. 

Certainly every book on the Brontés has been carefully 
raked over, and characteristics and influences are compared 
with the horoscopes, but unfortunately some of the par- 
ticulars quoted are not correct, and therefore they do not 
prove anything. There is nothing of any importance that 
is new, not even the erroneous romance about Emily 
Bronté and the Rev. William Weightman, for that so-called 
“discovery ’’ has already been exploited. 

In addition to the Bronté horoscopes, there is one of 
Ellen Nussey, Charlotte’s devoted friend, and also one of 
her husband, the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, and last but not 
least, the horoscopes of M. and Madame Heger, who only 
knew the two famous -Bronté sisters for a very short time. 

The mother of the Brontés has escaped, but as her 
youngest daughter Anne was said to be very like her, Miss 
Margesson has examined Anne’s Ascendant to show which 
stars have influenced Mrs. Bronté. 

In more than one instance, the author contradicts her 
own statements, and this helps to destroy any value the 
book may possess. Evidently Miss Margesson does not 
know the Bronté story through and through, especially 
with regard to the published portraits of the sisters. On 
page 114 she says of Emily Bronté: “for appearance, 
Emily was a mixture of Scorpio and Sagittarius ; she had 
the strong mouth and chin we associate with the 8th Sign. 
This is clearly seen in a portrait reproduced in the Haworth 
edition of ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ ”’ 

Now this portrait has long been identified as one of 
Anne Bronté and not of Emily. It was this blunder that 
led to the wrong labelling of the ‘‘ Emily ’’ portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery, for which the late Mr. Clement 
Shorter was responsible. Not knowing this, Miss Margesson 
has given the credit of re-naming the portrait to the one 
who caused the misnomer. Evidently she is not aware 
that the present reviewer published a correction in 1914, 
and this has been confirmed by several Bronté authorities, 
including the late Mr. Clement Shorter himself, but it was 
only because pressure was brought to bear on him to 
acknowledge his mistake shortly before his lamented death, 
that he ventured to correct Mr. John Drinkwater whom he 
had misled, and so admitted his serious error of 1914. 

The book may be of interest to astrologers, but to the 
general Bronté student it is too late to be of any real 
service. EsTHER ALICE CHADWICK. 

(Mrs. CHADWICK.) 


* “The Brontés and Their Stars.’’ By Maud Margesson. 
12s. 6d. (Rider.) 


THREE PREACHERS.* 


The operations of publishers for a number of years have 
revealed the existence of a market for sermons among a 
constituency which will buy half-a-crown books while 
they would think more than twice about purchasing the 
more pretentious volumes at six shillings or seven and 
sixpence. There is also revealed a larger circle of preachers 
commanding a market than might be expected. That 
there is this market for such goods is a hopeful sign, at a 
time when there is much to cause anxiety in connection 
with the affairs of the Christian Church. 

Of the three volumes mentioned above, the best is by 
the least known man of the three, the Rev. R. Moffat 
Gautrey. Mr. Gautrey is of course very well known in 
Free Church circles and in the Brotherhood Movement, 
but he has not the kind of universal reputation enjoyed 
by Bishop Welldon and Dr. R. J. Campbell. What gives 
to this volume of his sermons their especial excellence is 
that, whereas the others are more or less miscellaneous 
utterances chosen out of a large sermon register, Mr. 
Gautrey has selected sermons all of which have a unity, 
in that they bear directly upon the nature and claims of 
Christian discipleship—the factors which make for success 
and for failure. This is hardly the place in which to set 
forth his contentions, but only to say that for a spiritual 
tonic nothing could be better. The sermons are challeng- 
ing in the extreme, and could with advantage be read and 
reread. He stresses the contention that on any great 
issue—Christian discipleship amongst them—nothing is 
gained, and everything is in danger of being lost, by offer- 
ing it on “‘ an easy payment system.”” With great earnest- 
ness and in various terms he urges that “ if you wish to 
touch the heroic in men’s souls’’ you must not “ issue 
an invitation to a picnic, but call them to a great crusade ”’ ; 
and he aptly quotes Garibaldi’s famous appeal to his 
soldiers. He does well to enforce this upon an age such 
as ours, inclined as it is to shun the irksome and seek the 
pleasant. 

Bishop Welldon’s volume makes no pretence to being a 
unity, but none the less it is valuable on the practical side. 
One sermon especially calls for notice—that which he 
entitles ‘‘ Holiday Making,’ and which doubtless had its 
origin in a holiday season. From the text: ‘‘ Go to now, 
I will prove thee with mirth; therefore enjoy pleasure ”’ 
(Eccles. ii, 1), he points out how times of relaxation prove 
to be times of testing. It is a powerful and searching 
sermon. 

Dr. R. J. Campbell’s selection is made from sermons 
preached during the last few years on special occasions 
in various places—Church of England and otherwise. 
They are mostly of the expository order, rather than the 
definitely practical nature of the other two volumes. There 
are passages of great power, but it is probable that Dr. 
R. J. Campbell owes more than the other two to that 
strange thing called personal magnetism for his influence 
upon audiences, and that therefore his sermons read less 
well than they really are when spoken. And if that is so, 
well, the only thing that can be said is: ‘‘ He’s not the 
first, neither will he be the last.” 


W. Fipp1an MOULTON. 


FACILIS DESCENSUS.t 


Prince Lichnowsky was accredited as German Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s in London in 1912, 
and was holding that position when the Great War broke 
out in August, 1914. His memoirs, which date from his 
taking up the appointment, were published in Leipzig 
in November, 1927, under the title ‘‘ Auf dem Wege zum 
Abgrund,” the book raising a perfect storm of hostile 

* The People’s Pulpit: ‘‘ Vision and Life.” By R. J. 
Campbell, M.A., D.D.—‘‘ Time and Eternity.”” By the Right 


Rev. Bishop Welldon.—‘‘ The Chivalry of Jesus.’””’ By R 
Moffat Gautrey. 2s. 6d. each. (Stockwell.) 


+ ‘‘ Heading for the Abyss.’’ By Prince Lichnowsky. Trans- 
lated by Professor Sefton Delmer. 25s. (Constable.) 
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criticism in the Fatherland. Prince Lichnowsky was not 
destined to see the English translation now under review, 
for he died in February last, worn out by the storm of 
personal abuse which his volume had aroused among his 
fellow countrymen. 

The memoirs—or ‘‘ Reminiscences,’ to give them their 
correct sub-title—consist in the main of essays or articles 
on the one part, and of copies of official letters and dis- 
patches sent or received by the author during his tour of 
office, on the other. The sequence of these two sub- 
divisions must be borne in mind. The dispatches are not 
reached until the reader has traversed about a third of 
the volume, the preliminary pages being filled with the 
articles or essays. The subject matter of these latter is 
simply the circumstances which led up to the crisis dealt 
with in the letters and dispatches ; but although they have 
priority of place in the volume they were written after the 
outbreak of war, and have thus much of ex post facto about 
them. Thus ‘“‘ England before the War ”’ was not dictated 
until four weeks after the outbreak, and was altered— 
the translator does not say to what extent—in 1916. 
“‘ Delusions,” also pre-war as to subject, was not written 
until 1915. ‘‘ My Mission to London,’’ which begins with 
1912 and ends with August, 1914, was not penned till 
two years later. A certain confusion is caused in the 
mind of the reader by this arrangement of the book, and 
inevitably some of Lichnowsky’s arguments lose a little 
of their weight when it is seen that he is working back 
from effects to causes. It may be objected that this is 
what an historian must do, but then Prince Lichnowsky 
is not posing as an historian. He tries to show himself as 
a prophet and a prophet whose correct forecasts fell on 
deaf ears. But the one essential demanded of prophecy 
is priority in time. You must send your wire before the 
horses are “‘ off.” 

This being the case, it is natural that the reader’s interest 
should be focused mainly on ‘‘ My London Dispatches,”’ 
which occupy pages 158-430, and particularly on Sub- 
Division XVII, ‘“‘On the Eve of the Catastrophe.” It 
is upon these that Lichnowsky, gua prophet, must stand 
- or fall. From this test the German Ambassador emerges 
with credit and success. Put in a nutshell his warning 
to Germany was that England would fight, and fight 
a outrance, to preserve the Balance of Power, should that 
abstraction seem to be seriously threatened by any action 
on the part of Germany. It is clear from his dispatches 
that he understood, even if he did not sympathise with, 
England’s point of view. A perusal of these dispatches 
and private letters, with which in some cases replies 
from Herr von Jagow, the German Foreign Secretary, are 
included—some of the dispatches, too, being illuminated 
by marginal comments by the Emperor—will probably 
lead the reader to the following conclusions. Prince Lich- 
nowsky was a diplomat, cautious, well-informed, under 
no illusion as to England being “‘ played out,’’ but with 
a “bee in his bonnet’ upon some aspects of German 
statecraft. Jagow was shrewd, logical, a clever letter 
writer, not wanting war, but determined, should the 
worst happen, to adopt—and why not ?—the motto 
““My country, right or wrong.’ The Kaiser was simply 
a tiresome ass. 

_ The bee in Lichnowsky’s bonnet reveals its presence 
by the sustained buzzing of Nietzsche’s phrase, ‘“ The 
living are ruled by the dead.’”’ The murmur goads the 
Prince into a constant tirade against the policy of Bismarck 
who, by his solicitude for Austria, drove Russia into the 
arms of France and then made the pair lean on England. 
The “ miserable Triple Alliance”’ to Lichnowsky is like 
a red rag to a bull. It achieved the very thing which 
German diplomacy should at all costs have prevented— 
the breach with Russia and England. The ideal of the 
Alliance was not German but Austrian and dynastic. 
The Austrians ‘“‘came to regard the Triple Alliance as 
an umbrella under shelter of which they could make 
excursions to the Near East whenever it suited them.” 
In his “‘ Political Aphorisms,’’ written shortly after the 


German collapse in 1918, Lichnowsky has much to say 


THE OUTWARD BOUND LIBRARY presents 
a vivid and up-to-date series of illustrated 
volumes for the information and entertainment 
of travellers and emigrants and their friends 
at home. Every author and artist represented 
is of established reputation and has lately 
made his or her home in the country depicted. 
“The conception is an excellent one... 
and the editor’s aims cannot be too warmly 
applauded.”’—Times Literary Supplement 


First Volumes: Just Ready 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS 


By HECTOR BOLITHO. Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 
“ Full of enthusiasm and charm.”—Observer. ‘‘ Fulfils ex- 
cellently the purpose of the series.”—Times Literary Suppt. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
By MARY E, FULLERTON. Illustrated by John C. 
Goodchild. ‘“‘ The description of bush life is vgeieus and 
intimate.” —Observer 
MALTA AND CYPRUS 
Written and illustrated by GLADYS PETO. “ This lively 


account, with its charming illustrations, will be found most 
attractive.’’"—Daily Mail 


THE CITIES of AUSTRALIA 


By KATHLEEN by d’Auvergne 


Ready eo THE MALAY PENINSULA, by Ashley Gibson; 
THE EGYPT OF THE SOJOURNER, by Gladys Peto. 


Small crown 8vo. 5s. net each volume 
G, Prospectus post free 


* 


AUSTRALIAN 
SHORT STORIES 


Collected and edited by GEORGE MACKA- 
NESS. The cream of short stories about Aus- 
tralia, written by native-born Australians or 
those who are one with her in temper and in 
sentiment. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


BUILDERS & PIONEERS 
OF AUSTRALIA 


By ARTHUR JOSE. Biographical sketches of 
twelve men whose important work in Australian 

development is largely unknown or unappre- 
ciated to-day. Largecrown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 


Illustrated by THOMAS DERRICK. With 
introductions by JoHN MASEFIELD and ERNEST 
Ruys. Volumes IX and X, containing The 
Foreign Voyages and a comprehensive index, are 
now ready, thereby making this the only com- 


_ plete edition of Hakluyt obtainable to-day. 


Fully illustrated, with many photogravure 
plates and line drawings. Ten volumes. Large 
crown 8vo. {3 15s. net complete 
G, Prospectus post free 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


A study of the Songs and MSS. by JOSEPH H. 
WICKSTEED, M.A. A companion volume to 
Mr. Wicksteed’s Study of Blake’s Vision of the 
Book of Job, in which he ‘shows many new points 
of interest in Blake’s most beautiful early work. 
With 74 illustrations in colour and half-tone. 
Sq. med. 8vo. a2zs. net. @, Prospectus post free 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
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in the same strain: ‘‘ Had Germany but renounced the 
Triple Alliance and her Balkan policy, had she but re- 
frained from threatening France and scrapped her new 
Navy Bills, she could have had a permanent understanding 
both with Russia and England.” ‘‘ A thousand years of 
peace might have been ours had we sided with Russia 
instead of Austria.”” ‘‘ The Triple Alliance was a whim 
of Bismarck’s, conceived in a fit of spleen against Gortscha- 
koff.” ‘‘ The Triple Alliance was bound sooner or later 
to upset our apple cart.” Andsoon. There is an interest- 
ing “‘ aphorism ”’ about this country: ‘‘ England has de- 
feated all her rivals one after the other—the Spanish, 
the French, the Dutch and the Russians. And now it 
is our turn.”” Der Tag. 

If ever there was a book which demanded a full index 
it is this translation. But the apology for an index con- 
tains no reference to ‘‘ France,’”’ ‘‘ England,’ Russia,”’ 
“Italy ’’ or ‘‘ Triple Alliance,’’ and these omissions are 
hardly compensated for by single references to ‘‘ Shaw, 
Bernard,”’ “‘ Orsini,” and ‘‘ Crackanthorpe, D., British 
chargé d’affaires at Belgrade.” 

F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieutenant-Colonel). 


Hovel Hotes. 


DAVID AND DIANA. By Cecil Roberts. 


7s. 6d. 
Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & 


From ‘“ Sagusto’”’ and its romance of desperate and 
dangerous adventure in wild places, Mr. Cecil Roberts 
turns, in ‘‘ David and Diana,”’ to the less dangerous though 
often not less 
desperate romance 
of life in homelier 
surroundings. 
Diana’s father, a 
clergyman, an_ in- 
tolerant domestic 
tyrant, is all un- 
wittingly responsible 
for saving this 
romance from being 
nipped in the bud. 
Returning from a 
visit, Diana lingers, 
in defiance of his 
orders, to see some- 
thing of the last 
night of Notting- 
ham’s Goose Fair, 
and is befriended in the rush of a mob by a pleasant young 
man who tells her his name is David Hameldon. After 
the Fair has closed at midnight, he escorts her to her 
garden gate, says he is off to London next day and sup- 
poses he will never see her again, then, with a quick de- 
cision, kisses her, and is gone before she has time to be 
angry. Finding that in pursuance of his threat of what 
he would do if she came home late again the house is in 
darkness and her father has locked her out, Diana spends 
the night with a married sister near by, and next day, while 
her father is at church, goes home to pack her bag and 
get her savings and, steeling herself against the entreaties 
of her harassed mother, who is worn with trying to keep 
the peace between her husband and children, she resent- 
fully strikes out for London and freedom. She secures 
cheap lodgings, and after a while obtains employment 
as secretary to young Sir Lionel Glent, who had been 
blinded in the war; and after a time too she chances to 
meet David Hameldon again and the Nottingham romance 
is renewed. But, on the spur of the moment, at Goose 
Fair, David had adopted the name of his secretary ; this 
has given him a sort of dual identity which, for urgent 
reasons, he has to maintain, until he and Diana are in- 
volved in such a tangle of misunderstandings that an 


Mr. Cecil Roberts. 


almost fatally disastrous ending is only averted by the 
sensitive understanding and self-sacrifice of the blind Sir 
Lionel. The characters in the boarding-house, Mrs. Maggs 
the landlady, the elegant, amiable young actor, Mr. Moult, 
the lively, embarrassed actress, Cherry Carmen, the little 
eccentric old artist, Miss Penn-Porter—these, and Lady 
Glent, and the page, Pennyfoot, are drawn vividly and 
with a quiet humour and pathos. Its characterisation, 
the interest of its story and the easy vitality and charm of 
its style should make ‘‘ David and Diana ’”’ one of the most 
popular as they certainly make it one of the ablest of 
Mr. Cecil Roberts’s books. 


THE LIVELY PEGGY. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
(Murray.) 

With such a theme as this the author could not have 
missed success. For it is a stirring tale of Devon sailors 
in the last days of the Napoleonic wars, and with their 
fortunes is artfully commingled the happiness and the 
characters of the squire and the rector and his daughters. 
The men of Beremouth were keenly interested in privateer- 
ing, and their last venture before peace was declared was 
the voyage of The Lively Peggy, commanded by Charles 
Bligh, the son of a gallant but bibulous naval veteran and 
himself a disgraced ex-lieutenant who had been dismissed 
the service for a single yielding to the paternal vice. But 
Charles Bligh had already outlived that shame and justified 
the trust of Peggy Portnal, the rector’s daughter, who 
had married him in spite of all opposition. As captain 
of The Lively Peggy young Bligh performed an act of 
gallantry that made the country ring and secured an 
honourable readmission to the service. Peggy is a very 
charming heroine, and the two friends, the Squire and 
Charlotte Bicester, who stand by her in her hour of need, 
are delightful character studies worthy of Mr. Weyman’s 
powers at their very best. But the subtlest piece of 
character drawing is that of the Rev. Augustus Portnal, 
a narrow-minded and worldly squarson, whose passion for 
revenge on the two Blighs lead him to the verge of con- 
nivance at murder. Mr. Weyman finely describes the 
working of fear and contrition and the birth of a new spirit 
of humanity in the rector’s heart. Not the least delight 
in a fine and moving story is, as of old, the excellence of 
its vigorous style. 


7s. 6d. 


WILDERNESS HOUSE. By Foxhall Daingerfield. 
(Appleton.) 

Apart from the inevitable gloom which permeates this 
unusual story, it is one which holds the reader’s attention, 
and is not to be passed over carelessly. ‘‘ The Wilderness ”’ 
is a lonely, in many ways lovely, district in Virginia, a 
place of many trees, terrible mud, and few houses. “ Wil- 
derness House ”’ is the old manor house, and its story is 
told by Beverley, the crippled, motherless daughter of the 
family. There is something very beautiful and real about 
Beverley’s narrative of her childhood, with her dreamy 
father living his own life mostly alone in a far part of the 
house, with her handsome, fine-hearted brother, Ruddy, 
so gay, so loving, afterwards so crushed by circumstance, 
so degraded, so tragic—-with the old negress Harmonicum, 
and her daughter, Queen Esther. The love story of Ruddy 
and Catherine Marion is at the beginning the brightest 
thread in the well-woven tale. The lovers are both so 
poor their marriage seems hopeless, and then comes talk 
of a railway, and the sale of the trees, and prosperity. 
Then the talk becomes serious, and plans are made. Ruddy 
and Catherine are to be married, and the pressure of poverty 
is to be lifted. But just before the marriage the “ Vir- 
ginia Land and Timber Company” wrote withdrawing 
from the negotiations, and from that day tragedy closed 
in upon poor Beverley. It is a tale holding strength and 
beauty, and in the end some lightening of the gloom 
comes. 


7s. 6d. 


ONE GOOD TURN. By Valentine. 3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


The framework of this delectable story is as light as a 
holiday mood could possibly require. It might easily 
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have been even too light, but in the hands of Valentine, 
part-author of ‘“‘ Tons of Money,” we knew it would be 
“‘just right.” Montague Charles Anstruther Barrett, 
usually called ‘‘ Monty,” is the hero. He is light-hearted, 
extravagant, a trial to his irascible but hitherto generous 
uncle, but at heart a “ good sort,’’ and the idol of his 
valet, Cripps. But on the morning when we first meet 
Monty he is nearing the end of his angry uncle’s patience, 
and in obedience to that uncle’s command sets out to do 
one good turn to some one or other each day—to prove 
that he can do something. Unfortunately for the uncle 
Monty’s first good turn leaves him the bridegroom of a 
very charming girl, Marjorie, the very girl his uncle is 
seeking to win for himself. This is a ripe situation for 
Valentine to handle. It is a situation that simply asks 
to be dealt with on the stage. We will not tell more of 
the story than to say it is bright with fun and shot with 
tenderness. We do not quite clearly picture Uncle Eben- 
ezer’s conversion at the end—but this story was bound to 
end happily all round. Its only flaw is that it is too short. 


THE DEUCE. By Alfred Neumann. Translated by Huntley 
Paterson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Whatever it is not, this Deuce (though after all, since 
euphemisms are not a characteristic of the text, why not 
plain Devil?) is a very remarkable tour de force of 
characterisation. Barber Necker, the sinister familiar of 
Louis XI; that unpleasant potentate’s other creatures 
and associates, the incredible Anne, Mistress Necker, all 
come alive for us under Herr Neumann’s ministrations, 
but really rather horribly too much so. Were the leaders 
of Continental society, even in the dreadfully ‘“‘ Dark” 
Ages, quite the sort of ogres and trolls Herr Neumann 
would have us believe ? The burghers of Ghent and their 
offspring—is that strange account of a day in the life of 
all the little Neckers on pages 29 to 30 really typical of 
family life in Flanders in the fifteenth century ? History 
surely does not prove all this or even suggest a tithe of it. 
It is not a very pretty pageant Herr Neumann resurrects 
for us out of his vivid imagination. To be sure, while we 
_ cannot forbear shudders and thrills at his said trolls and 
ogres, we do not really believe in them. Not one atom. 
Perhaps Herr Neumann doesn’t either, and is merely out 
to make our flesh creep. 


VOADICA : A ROMANCE OF THE ROMAN WALL. By 
Ian C. Hannah. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

It 1s not always easy to blend imaginative and romantic 
writing with historical instructiveness, but Mr. Hannah 
has certainly succeeded in doing it here. He has made the 
Roman occupation of Britain to live with great vividness ; 
he has given a very actual and reliable portraiture of the 
Emperor Hadrian, both in his British campaigning and in 
the beauty and luxury of his Roman villa at Tibur; and 
he has made his story revolve round the striking personality 
of the Celtic leader who gives her name to the book. But 
there is not only history but romance; and the love 
element is most cleverly handled—so much so that only on 
the last two pages one learns how a most complicated 
situation is going to work out, and the end has a considerable 
element of surprise. It is altogether a readable, entertain- 
ing and instructive book. 


DIM STAR. By Hannah Yates. 7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


An unusual story—a quietly told story, full of atmo- 
sphere and tense feeling. The scene is set in Liverpool in 
the late eighteenth century, and is the tale of an artist 
who married one woman while loving another, and so 


MELROSE & COMPANY 


Distinctive New Novels 


THE LILY OF LOMBARDY 


By HELEN H. COLVILL, author of “ The 
Stepping Stone,” “‘ St. Teresa of Spain,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net 


This vivid story of 16th Century Italy has for 
chief characters a most beautiful girl of easy virtue, 
but of true womanliness and much charm, and Gian 
Battista, eldest son of a world-famous physician, 
whose darling hope was to make his son heir to his 
learning and fame. 

Battista lost the world and his life for a woman’s 
beauty and did not count the cost too heavy, for he 
saved the woman’s soul and perhaps his own too, 
by the sacrifice. 


MAKESHIFT 


By DOT ALLAN, author of “ The Syrens.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net 


Miss Allan made an instant success with her first 
novel “ The Syrens,”’ published by Mr. Heinemann 
who placed her as a coming author. 

Since then her popularity as a short story writer 
has increased, but ‘‘ Makeshift”’ is only the second 
full-length novel that she has attempted. ; 

We present ‘‘ Makeshift ” as a worthy successor 
to her first novel. 


MELROSE & COMPANY 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, amated 
Press, Ltd.), etc. 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


TWO NEW JOURNALS FOR AUTHORS 


“The Writer’s Own Magazine” and “Verse and Song,” 
price 6d. Annual cov 
both, 7s. 6d. post free. Literary Competitions (Gack 
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AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
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Highest testimonials.—_Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
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gradually lost faith in himself. The author writes with 
sympathy and deep insight into human nature, and the 
story is realistic and moving. Onerather questions whether 
the artist would have taken his refusal from the father of 
the girl he loves, without attempting to see the girl herself 
again. And the scene would have been stronger had the 
girl refused him herself, because of a promise to another 
girl, though loving him all the time. The life of the period 
is deftly touched in, and there is a certain haunting quality 
about the book which makes it not easily forgotten. 


O MORE “The Editor Regrets” after 
taKing our unique course of journalism. 
Learn while you earn. Send MS. for free 
criticism.—The Progressive School of Jour: 
nalism (Dept. B), 73, Central Buildings, 41, 
North John Street, Liverpool. 
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THE PASS OF THE GRAY DOG.. By John Noy. 
(Hamilton.) 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Noy has an ingenious imagination, as his previous 
novel, ‘“‘ The Vulture,’’ proved. Once again he has drawn 
upon the possibilities of science for a plot of thrilling 
excitement. In ‘‘ The Pass of the Gray Dog ”’ his scientist, 
at war with mankind, becomes possessed of the power to 
direct devastating storms to certain areas, remaining 
himself, unsuspected, on his rugged island home in the 
north of Scotland, the Pass of the Gray 
Dog dividing him from civilisation. 
Chance had taken Arthur Willison to 
that isolated spot and brought him in 
contact with the professor’s niece, and 
when various towns in England begin 
to be wrecked by the professor’s fiendish 
cunning, Willison, both as journalist 
and lover, is exploited by the hater of 
mankind and his confederate. But not 
for long. Willison encounters terrible 
dangers and blood-curdling adventures 
to overcome these masters of science 
with their death-dealing electrical in- 
struments, and succeeds in the end in 
saving the girl from their clutches. It 


is a story of the future that makes ~- photo by Vaughan & 


one pause to think: ‘ Suppose Freeman. 
some day such things should be author of “Through the Lattice” (Hutchinson). 
possible. .. .” 


BEAU IDEAL. By P. C. Wren. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


We are warned by a note to expect no more Beaux, this 
one being the last of a trilogy. Candidly we think this just 
as well, for ‘‘ Beau Ideal’’ falls short of its predecessors and 
there are clear signs that the mine has been worked out. 
What is good in this volume seems to us a réchauffé, 1f not 


a replica, of scenes in the first two ; the comedy degenerates’ 


into broad farce and, in one episode at least, into sheer 
knockabout. One of the characters unconsciously sums 
up the tale far better than a professional reviewer can do. 
It is Buddy who says on page 256: ‘‘ Gee! I wisht I were 
an orayter. Sure ain’t it the biggest tale you ever heard 
tell!’’ And on the same page “ If anyone rises to remark 
that it is a small world we live in, I’ll hand him one.’”’ The 
long arm of Coincidence does indeed cover the North 
African desert in a marvellous way. 


PILGRIMS OF THE IMPOSSIBLE. By Coningsby Dawson. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Coningsby Dawson’s new novel has a variety of 
themes. There is the theme of the man afraid to take 
what life offers him. There is the theme of the man be- 
trayed by his friend. And there is a triangular situation 
which has the merit of being new. Robin Defoe goes up 
to Oxford with the idea of entering the ministry. At 
Oxford he meets Rupert Keswick, who opens out for him 
new social avenues, new vistas of unconventionality. But 
then all through his life he is to encounter Rupert; for 
it is Rupert who a little later marries June, the actress, to 
whom Robin is engaged. The would-be minister has now 
become secularised, and a curious situation arises in which 
these three people endeavour to remain on terms of friend- 
ship—regardless of the fact that Robin and June still love 
one another. The position and its logical outcome are 
ably handled by Mr. Dawson, who has made an interest- 
ing character study out of the feckless but triumphant 
Rupert. 


THE BLACK SWAN. 


By William Penmare. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Hugh St. Levin, a highly connected but minor Foreign 
Office official, whose most obvious attributes hitherto have 
been his dislike for hard work and his susceptibility to 
feminine charm, is rung up early one morning, while holiday 
making in the country, by his Chief. Owing to the un- 
availability of other members of the staff, Hugh is to be 


given his ‘“‘ chance”’ by being sent on a secret and vital 
mission to Geneva. But spies get wind of his movements, 
and disconcerting incidents mar his journey to Switzerland. 
He is soon caught in a net of mystery, in which several 
beautiful women play a part, connected with the affairs of 
the League of Nations ; and he has some hectic adventures 
before saving himself and freeing Europe from the risk of 
a new Armageddon. The story is frankly absurd. But 
its invention, verve and humour are delightful. 


THROUGH THE LATTICE. By Evelyne 
Close. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A very grim atmosphere pervades 
this story of a remote North Country 
village, with its dark little stream and 
the menacing mountains around. The 
plot centres in old Rigg, whose dream 
is to marry his son Walter to Mary, 
the daughter of a prosperous neighbour- 
ing farmer. But Walter loves Hester 
Strange, and Rigg threatens to evict 
from her cottage Hester’s crazy mother, 
who spends her time gazing through 
the window at the churchyard, where 
two of her sons lie buried and where 
she has had a grave dug for the third 
son who (in her mad fancy) will some 
day need it, though he already lies in 
. Flanders earth. This empty grave 
finds, in the end, a very unexpected occupant; but it 
would be unfair to reveal the secret. Miss Close has 
woven a good plot, and her tale, though it has several 
major faults—it is for example far too melodramatic 
and the style is irritatingly jerky—grips the reader by 


reason of the passion and sincerity that under'ie its eerie 
fantasy. 


Miss Evelyne 
Close. 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN. By Hulbert Footner. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


The author of this arresting novel describes somewhere 
a New York sidewalk as being ‘“‘ maggoty with people,” 
and this forceful if inelegant expression may serve to 
suggest the quality of his story as a whole. It is teemingly 
alive with people who squirm or make us squirm. Not 
that the characters are all unpleasant, but we are never 
allowed to forget the maggot in human nature. Listen 
to the philosophy of Joe Kaplan, the tough young street 
arab, whose rise to fortune the story chronicles: ‘‘ This 
is a free country, and I’m as good as anybody. . . . You 
don’t git money by wuykin’ your heart out, neither. It 
ain’t wuykman as gits rich. It’s the smart guys. They 
wuyk the boobs and suckers. . . . When you git older 
you begin sizin’ things up. I’m near sixteen now. Well, 
I’m a smart feller. I’m gonna live soft too, and have a 
servant that I can boot around. ...’’ Joe gets what he 
wants—money, women, everything. His life is contrasted 
with that of Wilfred Pell, a self-conscious, sensitive, un- 
satisfied boy, who also hankers after the fleshpots but is 
held back by his finer feelings. Wilfred squirms, Joe makes 
the reader squirm. 


THE AXE. By Sigrid Undset. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by A. G. Chater. 12s. 6d. (Knopf.) 

This is the first volume of a new historical trilogy by 
the Norwegian authoress whose ‘“‘ Jenny” and ‘“ Kristin 
Lavransdatter’”’ are already known to English readers. 
“ The Axe” opens a romance of Norway in the fourteenth 
century, “‘ The Master of Hestviken.’’ The final part has 
not yet appeared in the original, and so spacious is Miss 
Undset’s method, the statement will surprise no one, 
however impatient. There is the leisurely swing of history 


in the background to the love of Olav Audunsson and 
Ingunn Steinsfinndatter, his betrothed, and the epic of 
civil war, family pride, outlawry, betrayal and the grim 
secret which shadows their lives when finally united. 
“The Axe ”’ is a balanced book. To read it is to visualise 
the glory of fjord and pine-forest, a drama of love and 
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redemption startlingly modern and learn in its beautiful 
and meticulous pages something of the stormy and primitive 
life and history in the Scandinavian past. 


GOTOBEDDE LANE. By Marion Bower, 7s. 6d. (Mills & Boon.) 


When Miss Bower’s ‘“‘ The Quince Bush ”’ was published 
it was hailed by the reviewers as an exceptional piece of work, 
and the appreciation of the public was shown by the fact 
that it went into three editions. In ‘‘ Gotobedde Lane ’”’ 
she takes us again to that corner of England she knows so 
well—East Anglia, with its strange, hard people, its love 
of antiquity, its reverence for pedigrees. ‘‘ Gotobedde 
Lane ’”’ is written with strength and understanding, with a 
shrewd conception of character, and a rare and delicate 
humour, sometimes ironical, that is a constant delight. 
In the two brothers, Job and Benjy Orme, we have the 
contrast of a stern and grasping with a happy-go-lucky, 
generous nature. Job, a dealer in antiques and his brother’s 
employer, was a harsh business man, but scrupulously 
honest. He fell from honesty in his ambition to establish 
his family pedigree that his son might achieve greatness ; 
but of his twin children it was his despised daughter who 
had the nobleness to do great things; the pampered son 
could not rise to his father’s ambitions. Job’s greed and 
reluctant dishonesty wreck the lives of both his children. 
This is a very bare skeleton of a novel packed with incident 
and vitality; to do justice to ‘‘ Gotobedde Lane”’ in a 
few words is impossible ; it is too brimming with life and 
the joys and sorrows of life to be briefly summarised. The 
reader who likes to be taken out of the rut of modern 
fiction should not on any account miss reading it. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE ENORMOUS ROOM. By E. E. Cummings. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape‘) 


The Enormous Room was in a French prison camp 
during the war at La Ferté Macé, where suspected spies 
were interned. Edward Eastlin Cummings, the American 
poet, was in a Red Cross unit of his country and was 
unfortunate enough, owing to the indiscretions in the 
correspondence of a friend in the same unit, to come under 
the suspicion of the French Intelligence Department. 
Arrest and consignment to La Ferté followed, although, 
in reading the book, one gets the impression that Mr. 
Cummings was “ asking for it’ and that a little common 
sense and a civil tongue might have spared him a good 
deal. The experiences were appalling; America, like 
England, is a chloride of lime nation, while the French 
“are, after all, temperamental in matters of cleanliness.” 
Sanitation was never their strong point, and many of the 
internees were bestial. Mr. Cummings however seems to 
have got a kind of perverse enjoyment from his experiences, 
and has written a powerful if unconventional narrative. 


THE MAN OF FEELING. By Henry Mackenzie. Edited 
with an introduction by Hamish Miles. 21s. (Scholartis 
Press.) 

The Scholartis Press during its short history has steadily 
been acquiring a reputation for the quality of its work, 
both in the matter of the format and general appearance 
of its volumes and in the worth of its critical introductions. 
Its publications are for the most part reprints of books 
which in their day had fame and seem worthy to be re- 
habilitated. Henry Mackenzie’s “‘ Man of Feeling” is a 
case in point. This short novel first appeared in 1771, 
when it had an immediate success. Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Journey ”’ had come out three years before, and the reading 
public was in a mood for its heart to be wrung and its tears 
of true sensibility made to flow. How much Mackenzie 
owes to Sterne is readily apparent, though the affinity 
between the two men has sometimes been exaggerated. 
The strength of Sterne lies in this, that his writing is 
unescapably the direct expression of his own personality. 
The weakness of ‘“‘ The Man of Feeling ’’ is that its pages 


THE SPANISH DRESS 


A Novel by CLARA I. MARTIN 


Author of ‘‘ A Little Aversion,” etc. 7/6 net 


“ A story of a very unusual kind.”—East Anglian Daily Times 

“ There can be no two opinions as to the grip the book has upon those 
who read it.”"—Devon & Exeter Gazette 

“* A well-told story and a good plot.’’"—The Lady 

“Most readers will enjoy ‘The Spanish Dress,’ because it’s such a 
natural story.’’—Publishers’ Circular 


“ The close small villa atmosphere which encases Mrs. Henry Edkins 
. .. is broken .. . by a legacv. . . . She has the world at her feet . . . so 
what will she do with it ?’’—The Times Literary Supplement 

“*Much more than a tale about dress and will make a far wider appeal 
than to women only ”— Yorkshire Observer 

“This interesting story of a woman’s love and ambition. . . . The 
widely different characters are vividly drawn.’’—Irish Independent 


“The gift of the Spanish Dress and a sum of money made a tremendous 
difference to Dolores... orens to her an endless vista of attractive 
possibilities.’’—Bookfinder Illustrated 

‘The real Dolores, meek, loving and eager, is a finely conceived 
character.’’—Universe & Catholic Weekly 

“There is an attractive naturalness and simplicity in this novel.”— 

Daily News 
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so seldom glow with the warmth of real personal experience. 
As Mr. Hamish Miles sums up in his admirable introduction : 
“Its blend of high-keyed sentiment and honest moralising 
satisfied a taste which had been quickened by Sterne and 
by Richardson. In neither element could Mackenzie rival 
his masters ; but his pen held charm enough to captivate 
those who could not perhaps distinguish unerringly a work 
of imitation from one of true originality—and enough to 
allow his story even now to yield its gentle pleasure to a 
sympathetic eye.” 


A SUFFOLK COAST GARLAND. By Ernest R. Cooper. 6s. 
(Heath, Cranton.) 

Mr. Cooper’s descendants have dwelt in Suffolk for over 
five hundred years, and his close, personal study of the 
“ native ’’ has resulted in a delightful description of bygone 
manners, customs and a dialect that is fast dying out. 
Further material has been culled from municipal and 
ecclesiastical records, and interesting light is thrown on 
life on the coast from viking days upwards. Thrilling 
stories are told of smuggling, shipwreck, and sea fights 
in which figure “‘ ‘ Boney ’ the bogeyman of S.E. England, 
who for twenty years kept the whole coast in a state of 
alarm.’’ Of particular interest is the expert information 
on coastal change, the action of tides on erosion, and the 
silting-up of harbours resulting in the fate of Dunwich 
and other once flourishing towns. The book includes a 
bibliography and a cartography of the coast, and behind 
the author’s pleasure in preparing this work, representing 
fifty years’ research, lies the hope that it may influence 
someone to probe the records and attempt a fuller history 
of Suffolk than has yet been written. 


THE OPEN ROAD IN VICTORIA. By Robert Henderson 
Croll. 3s. 6d. (Melbourne: Robertson & Mullens.) 


This is what a guide-book should be—both useful and 


An etching by John Shirlow. 


From “ The Open Road in Victoria,” by Robert Henderson Croll. 
(Robertson & Mullens, Melbourne.) 


entertaining. Mr. Croll has set himself to plan a series 
of walks in and around Victoria, and if you live in that 
part of Australia, or go there on a visit you could not do 
better than carry this book in your pocket. He begins 
by conducting you on three strolls about the city of Mel- 
bourne, directing you to what is interesting there for its 
beauty or historical associations, then gives you an itin- 
erary for eleven one day walks, for six two or three day 
walks, and for fifteen extended tours. These are all for 
the walker, who, as Mr. Croll says, “‘ gathers the harvest 
of the quiet eye, and sees not only the widespread land- 
scape but also the details of Nature’s plan.” Mr. Croll 
respects the train, the car, the buggy and the bicycle, but 
declares that man, ‘‘ in his saner moods, confesses a value 
and a charm in pedestrianism that nothing else yields.”’ 
Of all that is to be seen on those various walks he writes 
in a pleasant, gossipy style, and adds to the attractive- 
ness of his programme by crowning each section with an 
appropriate quotation from some Australian, English or 
American author, now and then being himself the author 
of the quotation, as in the case of the one which heads the 
“‘ Bushrangers’ Bay ”’ section; ‘‘ I like my landscape, as I 
like my whisky, with a dash of water in it, R. H.C.” He 
supplements his comprehensive survey with information 
about maps, and excellent advice concerning the equip- 
ment and food best adapted to these journeys, with useful 
hints as to the socks and boots you should obtain and the 
blisters you should avoid, for as he observes, “‘ a walker’s 
Achilles heel is his whole foot.” There are a baker’s half- 
dozen of good photographs, and for frontispiece a charming 
etching by John Shirlow. 


CHRIST AND SOCIETY. By Charles Gore, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) . 

This book contains six lectures delivered last autumn 
under the auspices of the Halley Stewart Trust. Dr. Gore 
contends that the present condition of our society, our 
industry, and our international relationships, while not 
without its encouraging features, must cause in all thought- 
ful minds a sense of dissatisfaction and alarm, and that it 
calls for nothing short of a reformation amounting to a 
peaceful revolution. Taking a bird’s-eye view of Christian 
history Dr. Gore, examining the evidence for and against 
his own view, asserts that Christ definitely preached a 
social as well as an individual gospel, and that the Early 
Church, within its necessarily narrow limits, presented an 
example of what true fellowship should be. Dr. Gore 
admits that, after Constantine’s Edict of Toleration in 
A.D. 313, the world flooded the Church rather than the 
Church the world, and many readers will think that, 
having made this admission, the lecturer deals too leniently 
with the Medieval Church and too hardly with post- 
Reformation developments. Yet Dr. Gore, in spite of his 
own strong prejudices, recognises the peculiar difficulty of 
religious unity in the highly complicated world of to-day ; 
nor can we fail to admire the spirit in which he offers to 
co-operate, so far as fundamental divergences of opinion 
will allow, with other communions. His main suggestion 
is, indeed, that leaders and members of all religious per- 
suasions should meet increasingly together not only in 
national and international, but in small local groups, and 
that, with unremitting patience and zeal, but without 
attempting impossibilities, they should seek to discover 
the mind of Christ for the practical problems of to-day. 
From such tentative efforts at unity, greater things might 
grow, and something like a universal system of Christian 
Ethics be ultimately established. We do not always agree 
with Dr. Gore, and he is sometimes too vague. But his 
book, with its intense earnestness, has at least a bracing 
and tonic value. 


A NEW ORCHARD AND GARDEN. By William Lawson. 
THE PLEASURES OF PRINCES. By Gervase Markham. 
12s. 6d. each. (Cresset Pregs.) 
These two books are printed by Messrs. Butler & Tanner 
in Monotype Cochin; only 650 copies of each{have been 
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published, and the first fifty copies are on Arnold hand- 
made paper. It is a pity that while so much care has been 
taken about the typography, and while each book has 
admirable critical and biographical introductions—the 
garden book by Miss Rohde, the fishing volume by Mr. 
H. G. Hutchinson—so little care has been taken of the 
bibliographical side. For instance Miss Rohde’s intro- 
duction is inserted after Lawson’s dedicatory letter and 
preface as though it were a part of that third edition from 
which this reprint is taken, nor are we told if the illustrations 
are facsimiles of those in the old editions. Markham’s 
book is worse treated—we are not told what editions of 
“‘ The Pleasures of Princes ’’ or of Venables’ “‘ The Experi- 
enced Angler ’’ (which is also printed) have been followed, 
nor again whence are the delightful cuts of the fish. This 
seems an ungracious way to receive two such delightful 
reprints ; but if, as we hope, this publishing house goes on 
reprinting old English literature, it is to be hoped that 
they will make their books as perfect bibliographically as 
possible. The fount of type used here has many pleasant 
qualities ; it is clear and elegant, especially its italic fount ; 
everyone will not care for the bent cross to the lower-case 
““t”’ but it is hard to find any other displeasing feature, 
and the books are a remarkable example of how beautiful 
a volume can be produced by monotype. 


HOLIDAY RECOLLECTIONS OF A WORLD TOUR. By 
A. F. Winnington Ingram, Bishop of London. 15s. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

To think that so immensely busy a man as the Bishop 
of London could spare time from his many obligations 
to go for a holiday jaunt round the world, would be to 
get a false impression from this book. That he managed 
to derive a great amount of pleasure and recreation from 
it is unquestionable, and he is evidently one who can 
enjoy himself under most conditions. But at the same 
time he went for the purpose of fulfilling certain definite 
acts of public service, and he must have given enhearten- 
ment to fellow-workers in the Church in many trying 
situations. Without any attempt to do so—for he tells 
his own story throughout—you get a picture of a man of 
abounding vitality, wide sympathies, dominating convic- 
tions, who is young at seventy because of his many-sided 
life and his ability to mix golf, tennis and fishing with the 
most serious and absorbing calls of a bishop’s life. The 
book makes no pretence to being more than a chatty 
account of a world tour; but it is readable from first to 
last, and gives valuable sidelights on the life of the Empire 
—especially paying well-deserved appreciation to workers 
in the more lonely branches of the Civil Service. Of 
course, as might be expected, it is mostly concerned with 
aspects of the work of the Church of England, and few 
references are made to that of other denominations ; but 
on the other hand there is no note of bigotry or lack of 
charity. He is a prelate and the book is a chapter in a 
prelate’s life—nothing more, nothing less. But he com- 
mands the reader’s respect and admiration throughout, 
whether that reader belongs to the Anglican Communion 
or not. 


THE UNRISEN DAWN. By Anatole France. 7s. 6d. (John 
ne:) 


This new volume in the Bodley Head Library edition 
of Anatole France somewhat resembles a collection of 
passages recently published from the speeches and addresses 
of Mr. Kipling. It has the same informality, conveys the 
same impression of foot-note commentary on the famous 
author’s more deliberate work. But the Kipling book has 
a great advantage over this, in being untranslated. The 
little shades of mood, the twists of idiom, the occasional 
echoes of the writer’s style at its most eloquent, all these 
have of course to be guessed at in the case of an English 
version of speeches by such an author as Anatole France. 
That the translation is as competent as one could expect 
will be recognised when it is said that the practised Mr. 
Lewis May has done it. All the same, the many trivial 
fragments of rather trivial speeches which are included in 
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THE BROKEN CUP 


By E. O. BROWNE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wall of Shields.”” 7s. 6d. net. 


MISS E. O. BROWNE 
published her first historical novel, 
“The Wall of Shields,” a year ago. 

In THE BROKEN CUP 
she has told another splendid 
tale of England under the 

Normans, that more than 

justifies the critics’ 
enthusiasm for “ The 


Wall of Shields.” 


“« Most brave, most beautiful, England’s darling,” sang the 
English of Edgar—grandson of Edmund Ironside. Yet he 
did nothing and left his mark nowhere that he should, and 
was the butt of his day and of many another. Here, in 
“THE BROKEN CUP,” is his life-story—how, for love of 
his country he gave up all and came in his early manhood to 
William the Conqueror, to earn the contempt of the Norman 
Court: how love came into his life, and why nothing came 
of the secret revealed by the breaking of a cup. 
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the volume strengthen most lamentably the effect of com- 
monplace produced by the English version. On special 
occasions however France’s addresses have the interest 
which comes of an association of a good subject with 
a good author, and such speeches as that delivered at 
the funeral of Emile Zola, and that for the celebration 
of the 500th anniversary of Gutenberg, are almost good 
enough to go with the little essays ‘“‘“On Life and 
Letters’’ which have previously appeared in_ this 
edition. One mannerism of the translator is so irritating 
that it should be condemned. That is the use of the 
French “‘‘ citoyen ’’ for citizen, a word which is continually 
occurring in these speeches. What is wrong with “ citizen ”’ 
in an English version ? 


Books of the Month. 


From July 15th to August I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Holiday visitors will find Mr. H. M. Alderman’s OLD 
WORLD VILLAGES OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT (3s. 6d.; 
Drane) a very useful and interesting guide to the old 
villages of the Island and their associations. It is illus- 
trated with sketches by the author. 


A more exquisite little picture gallery than that contained 
in SCOTLAND IN SCENE AND STORY, by George Eyre- 
Todd (2s. 6d.; Valentine), would be difficult to imagine. 
Fifty scenes selected out of a wealth of beauty are here 
excellently reproduced, and round them the author has 
woven descriptive and interesting details of their history 
and romance. It is not often that the glamour of wonderful 
scenery is captured with such success. 


It is refreshing to come across such a competent and 
finished novel as EYES OF MEN, by Douglas Newton 
(7s. 6d. ; Cassells), rich in character and with a story that 
does not allow one’s attention to wander. Gina Harr and 
her singular family are real people; her eccentric father, 
a professional solver of puzzles, careless of debt and domestic 
discomfort ; her cold mother who never really loves her, 
but in the crisis of her life is the one 
to understand; her brothers and her 
lovers—all are drawn with a deftness 
and humour that give the book a note 
of distinction. 


There are touches of beauty and 
imagination in THE GATEWAY OF THE 
WORLD, by Katharine Claire Perris 
(7s. 6d.; Ernest Benn)—beauty as 
glimmering and evasive as colours in 
mist. Behind the staunch friendship 
of the English and French girls, Ann 
and Andrée ; behind the strange, tragic, 
aimless desires of youth, looms the 
grandeur of the Talheim, the home 
from which Andrée has been banished. 


The story starts in a Paris school dur- E. O. Hoppé. 


to the discovery of the criminal responsible for the first. 
Miss Hope knows Morocco well, and we see it through her 
eyes—see the life of the house-tops, of the bazaars and of 
the cafés. She is to be congratulated on much, but 
principally I think on her mise en scéne. 


If variety be any criterion of success then THE PRINCE 
ERRANT, AND OTHER STORIES, by “ Rita’ (7s. 6d.; 
Hutchinson), may be said to have achieved a fair degree. 
Its range is wide enough to include insight into the exclu- 
sive premises of a rejuvenating and beauty specialist, the 
exposure of a modern Blue Beard leading up to and attempt- 
ing another of his dastardly deeds, the kidnapping of a 
society ‘‘ Bright Young Thing,’’ the predicament of two 
visitors who were locked in a museum, whilst the one 
which gives its name to the title, and three or four others 
have all a connecting link in that they touch royalty, 
though from widely different aspects. 


JUGGERNAUT, by Alice Campbell (7s. 6d.; Hodder & 
Stoughton), is a mystery story you will not be able to 
put down once you have started reading it. Esther Rowe, 
anxious to remain in Cannes, obtains a situation as assistant 
to a strange, dour old doctor with a formidable personality. 
Almost at once she finds herself on the fringe of a mystery 
concerning Lady Clifford and her elderly husband. The 
old man is taken ill and the doctor and Esther go to attend 
him. Esther’s suspicions are aroused by a series of happen- 
ings, trivial in their way but all pointing to intrigue and 
foul play. ‘‘ Juggernaut ’’’ grows more enthralling with 
every chapter; the characters are excellently drawn, and 
the whole theme so unusual that it is no exaggeration to 
describe the book as “‘ a discovery.”’ 


Staffordshire is not a county that has figured much in 
fiction, but His Honour Judge Ruegg has already intro- 
ducedit to us in two capably written novels, and now in 
his third—FLASH (7s. 6d.; Daniel)—its stark beauty is 
made the background of mysterious happenings in a little 
village, to which Geoffrey Frevile and his manservant, Sid, 
come, ‘‘ out of the blue.’”’ There is a love-story running 
through the book, mingling with and adding to the excite- 
ment and pathos which the author achieves with skill 
and evident sincerity. 


No wonder Armorel’s father, in THE COMMON ROUND, 
by D. C. F. Harding (7s. 6d.; Hurst 
& Blackett), didn’t know whether his 
daughter was an inpertiment hussy 
or a minx, or ‘“‘ What did they call 
them now?” It is certainly difficult 
to find a name for her; she is hussy 
and minx in one, otherwise a certain 
type of modern young woman, not 
average let us hope, but amusing 
for all her shallowness, deceit and 
little vanities. ‘‘ The Common Round ’”’ 
is the story of twenty-four hours of 
her life; she wakes up one morning 
in love with one man, and wakes 
up the next engaged to another. What 
happens in between is flippant and 


airy enough to lure you on _ from 
Portrait by Mr. Alec Waugh, y 


page to page, or rather from 


ing War time; here it is that Ann ‘hose new novel, “Nor Many Waters,” has just minute to minute, with a minimum of 


and Andrée meet and Ann _ learns 
of the other girl’s passionate desire to return to the 
vine-clad valley of her childhood. Ann and Andrée both 
go to that valley at length, and significant events happen 
there. It is an unusual story written with ability and a 
sense of the beauty that is in common things. 


In some ways Camella Hope’s second novel, LONG 
SHADOWS (7s. 6d. ; John Long) is better than ‘‘ The Moon 
of Joy.” Though still sentimental it is less so than the 
earlier book, and the story is interesting throughout—even 
the part where the scene is laid in England. “ Long 
Shadows ” is a story of two murders, the second leading 
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effort. 
ART 
Wixsor & NEwtTon.—Animal Painting. W. Evans Linton. 
2s. 6d.—The “‘ Essential’’ Colour System. J. Little- 
johns. 6d.—Oil Painting for Beginners. S. J. Cart- 
lidge. 1s. 34.—Old Masters and How to Copy Them. 
W.S. Spanton. ts. 3d. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
ALLEN & Unwin.—A Child’s History of the World. V. M. 
Hillyer. 7s. 6d. 
Qvorta Press.—A Child’s Chaplet of Stories Retold. 
Sampson Low.—Rupert and the Black Dwarf. ts. 
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CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
METHUEN.—The Days of Our Youth. Harold P. Cook. 
38. 6d. 
OxrorD PreEss.—Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert 
Bridges. 2s. 6d. : 
UNIVERSITY OF CoLorapo.—The Creative Intelligence and 
Modern Life. $2.00. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Strangers. Dorothy Van Doren. 

ERNEST BENN.—Who Opened the Door ? Thomas Cobb. 

CassELLS.—So Disdained. Nevil Shute.—Frankincense. 
Guy Fletcher.—Spires, Bells and Dreams. Gustave 
Lazlo. 

CHAPMAN & HaLt.—Black Sleeves, Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

ConsTABLE.—The Havering Plot. Richard Keverne. 

HEINEMANN.—The Invader. Hilda Vaughan. 

Hopper & StouGHTON.—The World and Anne. Anthony 
Carlyle—Chronicles of Melhampton. G. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 3s. 6d.— Shanghai Jim. Frank L. 
Packard.—Nevada. Zane Grey.—A Mysterious Dis- 
appearance. Louis Tracy.—The Female of the 
Species. ‘‘ Sapper.’’—Again Sanders. Edgar Wallace. 
—Surrender. J. C. Snaith.—Tide of Empire. Peter 
B. Kyne.—Cloudy in the West. William Patterson 
White.—Donovan’s Island. C. H. Powell.—Chipstead 
of the Lone Hand. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d. 

Hurst & Brackxetr.—The Lovely Ducklings. Rupert 
Hughes.—The Rio Rustlers. James French Dorrance. 

Hutcuinson.—The Braddigan Murder. Isabel Ostrander 
and Christopher B. Booth.—A Question of Loyalty. 
May Sutherland.—The Golden Emperor. David 
Calder Wilson.—The Mating Call. Rex Beach.—The 
Clue of The Clot. Charles Barry.—Jemima Rides. 
Anne Hepple.—Bobbie. Dorothea Conyers.—Mrs. 
Mottram. Claude Copping.—The End of the Marriage 
Vow. J.H.Symons.—A Prince in Chains. Lady (A.) 
Scott. 

JARROLDS.—The Strange Companions. John Cranstoun 
Nevill. 

Joun Lanre.—The Professional Guest. William Garrett. 
—tThe Phantom Passenger. Mansfield Scott. 

Lonpon Book Company.—Dawn. Reginald Berkeley. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—The Leech of Life. Molly Clavering.— 
Clowning Through. Edward Charles Reed.—The 
Luxury Husband. Maysie Greig. , 

METHUEN.—The Secret Trail. Anthony Armstrong. 

Mitts & Boon.—The Window. Alice Grant Rosman. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Ambition. Arthur Train. 

STANLEY Paut.—His Neighbour’s Wife. Charles Wood- 
ington.—Uncle Quayle. E. Everett-Green.—Unfor- 
bidden Fruit. Warner Fabian. 

SELWwyN & Btiount.—Gruesome Cargoes. Edited by 
Christine Campbell Thomson. 2s. 

HENRY WALKER.—Villa of Dreams. Ethel C. Nicol. 5s. 

Warp, Locx.—Pacific Blue. Carlton Dawe.—The Diamond 
Trail. Ottwell Binns. Fine Feathers. Effie A. Row- 
lands. 

WISHART.—Monsieur Faux-Pas. Rosa and Dudley Lam- 
bert. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

CAMBRIDGE PrEss.—The Cambridge Ancient History. 
Second volume of plates. C. T. Seltman. 9s. 

CassELLS.—Great Britain in Egypt. Major E. W. Polson 
Newman. 15s. 

PETER Davies.—The Life of Sir Peter-Paul Rubens. 
Anthony Bertram. 8s. 6d. 

HarrAp.—Holland. Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d.—Men and 
Women of the Middle Ages. D.M. Stuart. ts. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Lord Haig. Sir George Arthur. 6s. 

HutTcHINSoN.—With the Foreign Legion in Syria. John 
Harvey. 12s. 6d. 

STANLEY PavuLt.—Masters of Crime. Guy B. H. Logan. 
12s. 6d. 

RIcHARDS Press.—History of England. Norman Sykes. 
1s.—The French Revolution. A. Alba. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BRENTANOS.—Exploring the Universe. Henshaw Ward. 
Ios. 6d. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—The Service of Motherhood. Margaret 
E. D. Smith. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Careers for Girls. Compiled by J. A. R. 
Cairns. 5s. 

JARROLDS.—The Indiscreet Limerick Book. Langford 
Reed. 2s. 6d. 

WERNER Laurie.—Upton Sinclair. Floyd Dell. 7s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LoNDON PrEss.—The Columbus Regional 
Geographies. Leonard Brooks and Robert Finch. 
Is. 7d. 

Sampson Low.—Dyes and Dyeing. Charles E. Pellew. 
15s. 

METHUEN.—Random Gleanings from WNature’s Fields. 
W. P. Pycraft. 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY PauLt.—Young Women Out of Love. 2s. 

RIDER.—What Do You Believe ? Lloyd Williams. 1s.— 
Why We Survive. H. Ernest Hunt. 2s. 6d.—Your 
Infinite Possibilities. Margaret V. Underhill. 5s.— 
Elizabeth. A record of conversations between a wife 
in the spirit world and a husband on earth. 2s. 

GEORGE RosBerts.—Emergent Personality. R. Dimsdale 
Stocker. Is. 

SIMPKIN.—Miracles in Modern Life. Rev. John Lamond. 


3s. 6d. 
STOCKWELL.—Studies in Magnets and Magnetism. R. 
Wild. 2s. 6d. 


TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—The Working of Dyarchy in 
India, 1919-1928. ‘‘ Kerala Putra.’ 6s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Mincu1n & (Gloucester)—Drama in Gloucester- 
shire. Theodore Hannam-Clark. 5s. 


POETRY 

ERsKINE MacDonaLp.—Poetry of To-Day. A Quarterly 
“Extra” of the Poetry Review. 2s. 6d.—Inspira- 
tion. John Wallace. 

MayuHEw.—The Wayland-Dietrich Saga. Katherine M. 
Buck. 

Crecit PALMER.—Rhymes of the Road. David Emrys. 
3s. 6d.—A Handful of Dreams. E. Hall Hains. 5s. 

PoRPOISE PrEss.—Gossip. Alexander Gray. 3s. 6d. 

FowLer Wricut.—Vistas of Our Lady. Edith Tudor- 
Hart. 2s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
PickERING & INGLIS.—Seventy Best Bible Stories. George 
Goodman. 3s.—Seeing Greater Things. Dr. North- 
cote Deck. 3s. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
JONATHAN CAPE.—Gone to Earth. Mary Webb. 5s. 
Dent.—Duchy Edition: Fort Amity, I Saw Three Ships, 

and Mortallone. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Joun Lane.—The Blessed Damozel, Love’s Nocturn, and 
Four Sonnets. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 2s.—Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, and Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College. Thomas Gray. 2s. 

ERSKINE MacDonaLp.—The Wise Kings of Borrowdale. 
T. E. Casson. 

Crcit PALMER.—Do We Agree ? A Debate between G. K. 
Chesterton and Bernard Shaw. Is. 6d. 

WarneE.—Traditions of Lancashire. John Roby. 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS AND FOREIGN BOOKS 
Bumpus.—Physiologus. Bishop Theobald. Translated by 
Alan Wood Rendell. tos. 6d. 
ConsTABLE.—The Bureaucrats. Georges Courteline. 7s. 6d. 
WERNER LaurieE.—Uniform Edition of the Works of Pierre 
Loti. Vols. 4, 5 and 6. 6s. each. 
OxrorpD Press.—The Litigants. Jean Racine. 2s. 6d. 
JoHN RopkER.—Mallens Maleficarum. Translation, with 
Introduction, Bibliography and Notes, by the Rev. 
Montague Summers. 35s. | 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE MILLION.* 


This is a distinctly original kind of Encyclopedia, and 
the name Encyclopedia does not seem exactly to fit it. 
Really it is a compilation of*essays stated to have been 
selected out of thousands received from authorities of 
world-wide repute. The choice made was certainly 
catholic in scope. Dr. Bernard Hollander is there; but 
so also is Miss Lilian Braithwaite, and Madame Tamara 
Karsavina, the Russian dancer. These ladies write 
respectively on ‘‘ The Secret of Youthfulness’’ and on 
“Poise and Power.’’ Dr. Marie Stopes also appears in 
this galaxy of all the talents, her theme being “ Birth 
Control and Racial Ideals.’’ The departure from the 
scholastic forms in which Psychology is usually presented 
seems a little surprising until one learns from the Preface 
that the aim of the editors was to set forth the message 
of the book in an easily understood form. The human 
note is therefore predominant, and certainly the mass of 
information conveyed by the contributors is both simple 
and useful. Character and Heredity, Sex Attraction, 
Mind-Control, Hypnotism and Crime, Mental Healing, The 
Psychology of Food, Love, Marriage and Parenthood, and 
kindred themes are discussed by authorities, English, 
American and Continental, many of the essays being 
prefaced with a portrait and short biographical sketch of 
the writer in each case. Amongst the essays are inter- 
polated ‘‘ Mottoes and Proverbs Pages,’ which further 
assists to remove from the book any impression of cold, 
official science. Indeed, although the volume hails from 
Brussels, it has rather an American atmosphere. 

In an essay on ‘“‘ The Conquest of Fear” we read : 


“Get a proper perspective. If you are looking at some 
superb panorama of scenic beauty, and then take a half-dollar 
and hold it sufficiently close to one eye, shutting the other, all 
you can see is the half-dollar. All of the glories of Nature are 
blotted out because you have the half-dollar out of proper 
perspective.” 


It is wonderful how dollars and half-dollars alike may 
blind us to the beauties of nature. The book indeed 
contains much of this kind of moral teaching, suggestive 
here and there of ‘‘ New Thought,” ‘‘ Higher Thought,” 
and similar products of transatlantic genius. But there 
is much that is of practical value in the advice given 
concerning Food, Heredity, Healing by Suggestion and 
Auto-suggestion, and Education, howbeit the essays are 
too brief to go exhaustively into the various subjects 
discussed. However, as the Preface points out, the book 
was not designed for the “ edification of scientists ’’ but 
“to bring the truth, laws and tangible benefits of Practical 
Psychology into every home.’’ The philanthropic pro- 
moters of the Encyclopedia have devoted to it ‘‘ years of 
thought and preparation by a special staff, enormous 
capital expenditure and widespread research.”’ If it 
succeeds, the Encyclopedia “‘ will have earned the unstinted 
gratitude of countless thousands who hitherto have vainly 
sought the haven of Contentment and Prosperity.’”’ And 
it is to be hoped that they will be properly grateful to the 
Psychology Foundation S.A., of Brussels, for the ‘‘ priceless 
knowledge,’”’ conveyed, as the book itself tells us, ‘in a 
simple, fascinating and practical manner.’’ Cold, official 
science, it is needless to say, has no such passion for human 
good, and takes little account of the power of the dollar 
(or the half-dollar) in producing a blindness to the glories 
of nature. It does not feel sufficient interest in the masses 
to provide them with matter written in a fascinating style. 
Yet that is the only way in which to gain their attention, 
as the editors of this original Encyclopedia have shrewdly 
perceived. 


D. Gow. 


* “The Encyclopedia of Psychology.” Edited by Elmer S. 
Prather and Samuel H. McKean, Sr. (2 2s. ($10, U.S.A.) 
(Psychology Foundation, S.A., Brussels.) 


OUTSTANDING 


NOVELS 
7/6 net 


BEN 


BOLT 


The Badge 


““A clever, lively story.’’—Evening Standard. 
“‘Packed from the commencement with thrills. 
The most exciting yarn of the month.” 


T.P’s Weekly 
KATHARINE 


TYNAN 


The House in the Forest 


‘‘Wholesome and interesting beyond the com- 


mon.’’—Scotsman. ‘‘ One of the best novels 
of the year, A high-class novel.’’ 
Sheffield Independent 
PAUL 


TRENT 


The Money Sense 


A powerful and emotional story concerning the 
extravagancy of an irresponsible young artist 
and the love of a charming girl. 


EFFIE A. 


ROWLANDS 


Fine Feathers 


A charming love story, written with that happy 
touch of sentiment Miss Rowlands knows how 
well to supply. 


CHARMAN 


EDWARDS 


Sir Richard Penniless 


You will not fail to fall under the spell of Sir 
Richard—irresponsible vagabond and gentleman 
—in this entrancing romance of modern days. 


OTTWELL 


BINNS 


The Diamond Trail 


‘“‘An exciting romance ’’ — Sunday Dispatch. 
“A story of high endeavour, great heroism, 
manly virtues. ‘ The characterisation is 
particularly well done.’’—South Wales News 


A holiday book to ‘‘ cheat you of a smile 
or charm you to a tear,’’ 


ONE GOOD TURN 


VALENTINE 
3/6 net Part Author of ‘“‘ Tons of Money.’’ 3/6 net 
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